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Continuing Crisis in Education 


by Frank W. Hubbard 
Director, Research Division, 
National Education Association 


LS THE years just prior to 1940 most people 
thought that public elementary and second- 
ary schools in the United States were well off. 
The public did not know or did not care that 
five million children were not attending school ; 
that one in every nine teaching positions each 
year required the employment of a new teacher ; 
that over 50,000 inexperienced teachers entered 
the profession annually; that nearly 4000 per- 
sons with substandard training each year were 
given certificates to teach; and that the average 
salary (classroom teachers, principals, and su- 
pervisors) in 1939-40 had reached only $1441. 
Not until the “dry rot” of this neglect had 
precipitated a shortage of competent teachers 
was the voice of the general public raised in 
protest. 

For years, against these debilitating condi- 
tions the organized profession, parent-teacher 
groups, and other forward-looking citizens had 
waged ceaseless warfare. Progress had been 
made. In many communities teacher employ- 
ment had attained a desirable type of stability 
through high certification standards, reasonable 
salaries, effective tenure, and satisfactory retire- 
ment protection. But in 1940 these high levels 
had not generally been reached in rural areas. 
In the cities conditions were not consistently 
good. 

Keeping Pace 

In spite of the instability of teacher employ- 
ment, the periodic oversupply of persons with 
certificates, and the general practice of keeping 
teachers on the ragged edge of economic re- 
spectability, many lay citizens and some educa- 
tors had come to accept these conditions. Some- 
how by running as hard as we could we seemed 
to stay about where we were or gained slightly. 
The average annual gain of about $40 in the 
average salary of all teachers provoked little 
comment and no serious concern. 

Then came the “defense” period just prior 
to the war. New industries sprang up; gov- 
ernment service offered new opportunities for 
employment. Salaries outside of teaching began 
to rise. At first these conditions did not seri- 
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The public has been informed of the crisis 
in public education, and the problem 
now is to follow through with a positive 
program. 





ously affect teaching. A few teachers worked 
in industry in the summer months. It was an 
exciting and often a perplexing experience to 
make twice as much per month as one made 
in teaching—but these teachers usually returned 
to their classrooms. After all, as some of the 
poorest paid said, ‘Teaching is my profession.” 

By the school year 1940-41 general indus- 
trial and war conditions had more marked 
effect upon schools. Large units of population 
overwhelmed schools in defense areas and te- 
duced classes in some other areas. New defense 
communities came into existence, often offering 
better salaries in teaching, and always better 
salaries in industry to the teachers of the sur- 
rounding rural regions. The cost of living 
started its upward climb, adding a push to the 
already exciting pull of high salaries in non- 
teaching work. A nationwide scramble was set 
in motion. It was in a sense a chain reaction: 
(1) many competent teachers left the profes- 
sion; (2) low-paid teachers sought the better 
paying vacated positions in schools; and (3) 
schoolboards and administrators desperately 
worked to fill in the steadily enlarging gap 
between teacher supply and demand. 


Too Little, Too Late 


By the school year 1942-43 this restlessness 
in teacher employment had become numerically 
twice as large as in any prewar year. Now two 
teachers in nine were on the march—either out 
of the profession or toward the better paying 
teacher positions. Now 37,000 emergency teach- 
ers were employed—nine times as many as in 
1940-41, 

Teachers’ salary trends reflected the efforts 
being made to stop the trek away from teach- 
ing. Where in the prewar years the national 
average had been advancing about $40 annu- 
ally, between 1941-42 and 1942-43 the na- 
tional average jumped $92. The next school 
year it jumped again by $129. But clearly it 
was “too little, too late,” for the schools 
continued to lose teachers. 
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In the school years 1943-44 and 1944-45 
conditions became worse. The number of emer- 
gency teachers rose first to 55,000, and then 
to 78,000. Teacher college enrolments—a major 
source of prewar supply—declined by more 
than 50 percent. The number of newly pre- 
pared teachers dropped from a prewar total of 
more than 50,000 to a mere handful. Many 
schools were closed and classes abandoned, re- 
ducing the number of teaching positions from 
921,000 in 1940-41 to 868,000 in 1944-45. 
This loss of 53,000 teaching positions, added 
to the estimated number of 10,000 vacancies, 
made a gap of mose than 60,000 positions not 
even possible to fill with emergency teachers. 

By 1944-45 more than a third (350,000) 
of the competent teachers employed in 1940- 
41 had left teaching. Thousands of these (pos- 
sibly 75,000-80,000) were serving in the armed 
forces. Some had been removed by old-age re- 
tirement and death. A major part, however, had 
left for the higher paying positions in busi- 
ness, industry, and government service. Many 
of these were permanently lost to the profession. 

In 1945-46, according to estimates of the 
U. S. Office of Education, there were 109,000 
emergency teachers. Present estimates (October 
1946) of the NEA Research Division show 
that the 1945-46 total may have reached 113,- 
000. The total number of teaching positions 
in 1945-46 was approximately 860,000—at 
least 60,000 below the total in 1940-41. This 
loss in positions, combined with an estimate 
of 13,000 vacancies, makes a total of nearly 
75,000 unfilled positions. 

In 1945—46 it is estimated that approximately 
half of the teachers in elementary and second- 
ary schools were receiving less than $2000. 
Nearly 16 percent, or 136,000, were paid less 
than $1200 for the year; 2.4 percent, or about 
21,000, received less than $600. 


Slight Upward Turn 

It is possible that the school year 1946-47 
may be the turning point. There is an indication 
that the total number of teachers employed will 
approximate the total employed in 1944-45— 
the year 1945-46 being the low point. 

The number of emergency certificates in 
1946-47 will probably be about 109,000; 
about the same total as the U. S. Office of 
Education estimated early in 1945-46. 

The number of vacancies estimated for 1946- 
47 is slightly higher than the estimates for 
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1945-46. However, the estimated vacancies 
usually appear somewhat higher early in the 
year and late in the year than they are in the 
middle of the school year. At any rate, the 
vacancy situation in 1946-47 now appears to 
be “‘about the same” as in 1945-46. 

The estimated number of 61,750 children, 
1946-47, adversely affected by the teacher short- 
age is clearly an understatement. Most of the 
states reporting on this item tried to estimate 
the number deprived of schooling opportunities 
because of closed classes or inadequate sub- 
stitute teachers instead of using the requested 
basis “closed schools.’ A majority of the states 
merely reported “zero” under the assumption 
that by transferring pupils from closed schools 
or by providing emergency teachers there would 
be no children deprived of a major part of the 
year’s schooling. 

Although inadequately appraised, this mat- 
ter of the effect of present conditions upon the 
educational opportunities of children is one of 
the major losses. Taking into account the un- 
filled positions and the number of emergency 
teachers, the quality losses in instruction must 
have seriously affected at least two million 
pupils. This estimated total does not take into 
account the quality losses resulting from over- 
crowded classes and lower teacher morale 
brought about by low salaries and the turnover 
in teaching staffs. 


Prospects Not Clear 


The outlook for an increased supply of 
newly trained teachers is still not clear. It ap- 
pears from scattered reports that although lib- 
eral arts colleges are overwhelmed with stu- 
dents, the teachers colleges are just approach- 
ing prewar enrolments. Many of these new 
students in teachers colleges are only an over- 
flow from the liberal arts colleges and are not 
persons actively interested in entering teaching. 

Schools of education in universities are re- 
porting larger enrolments than in the prewar 
years. Many of these advanced students, how- 
ever, are teachers on leave of absence who are 
seeking special training or graduate degrees. 
Their re-entrance into teaching in 1947-48 
will take up some of the quality shortage, par- 
ticularly in the large cities. It is not believed 
that the total number of these advanced stu- 
dents re-entering teaching will greatly improve 
the teacher shortage which continues to be 
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numerically large in rural areas and small 
towns. 

The brightest spots in the total picture are 
to be found in the efforts to improve salary 
schedules. Much progress has been made in 
cities in recent months, and state legislative 
programs promise changes early in 1947. Most 
of these steps forward have been taken in the 
large cities where a distinct movement is afoot 
to adopt salary schedules with $2000 to $2400 
minimums and $4000 to $4500 maximums, In 
metropolitan areas some of the new schedules 
may reach maximums between $5000 and 
$6000. A few county units have begun to com- 
pete seriously with cities in the $2000-$4000 
range. 


What Needs to Be Done 


Never before in the history of public edu- 
cation has there been such widespread knowl- 
edge of the crisis in public education. Citizens 
generally have been informed through maga- 
zine articles, news reports, feature articles, ad- 
vertisements, radio programs, and conferences. 
Teachers also are aware of the facts. The sit- 
uation is hopeful from the angle of interest and 
purpose. What is still lacking in many areas 
are clear-cut goals and positive action. 

Before goals are stated and action initiated, 
some consideration should be given to the 
factors contributing to the present crisis: 


1. For many years teaching has been an under- 
paid —— public service. When the war 
period raised up a profusion of high-paying posi- 
tions and a rising cost of living, thousands of 
teaclns left the profession. 


2. The public’s recognition of the importance of 
teaching has not been enough to make teaching 
attractive. Deprived of opportunity to participate 
in community affairs, hedged about in their per- 
sonal lives, and often treated as ‘“‘public servants” 
—such behavior by the public has led many teach- 
ers to say to themselves “someday I shall leave all 
of this”. 

3. Unsatisfactory working conditions have driven 
many teachers from the profession. Lack of tenure 
protection, restrictive contracts and board rules, 
inadequate retirement guarantees, discrimination 
against married women, salary differentials on the 
basis of sex, lack of democracy in administration 
and supervision, and inadequate housing—these 
are among the conditions that many teachers have 
sought to escape through transfers and resignations. 

4, Inadequacy of professional standards has 
affected teacher morale and depressed the public’s 
attitude. Although state certification standards have 
risen steadily since the 1920’s they have been de- 
veloped largely upon the theory that the accumula- 
tion of credits produced well-qualified teachers. 
Credits and courses are obviously necessary, but 
they must be combined with exacting selection 
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procedures prior to teacher-preparation in the 
teachers colleges, at the time of state certification, 
upon first appointment, and during the probation- 
ary period of employment. The presence in teach- 
ing of poorly qualified individuals is a constant 
barrier to higher salaries and tenure protection. 

5. Lack of comprehensive programs of recruit- 
ment and teacher education constantly undermine 
professional standards. Few states have any figures 
as to the number and types of new teachers needed 
each year. Fewer still have any comprehensive plan 
or processes whereby the demand for new teach- 
ers and the institutions providing the supply are 
brought within any effective cooperative relation- 
ship. As a result in times of depression there is 
often an oversupply of persons with standard cer- 
tifications; in “boom” times the supply of new 
teachers is often short. These periodic changes from 
riches to poverty in supply tend to lower standards, 
to reduce salaries, and to make teaching unattrac- 
tive to the potential student teacher. 


Local, state, and national professional teacher 
associations, cooperating with boards of educa- 
tion, legislatures, and other groups have begun 
programs designed to meet the foregoing prob- 
lems. Whether or not there will be appropriate 
action and complete “follow-through” in all 
communities and states is now a major ques- 
tion. Much depends now upon local boards, 
state legislatures, and groups of laymen, such 
as parent-teacher associations. Among some of 
the specific steps are the following: 


Short-Time Program 


1. School budgets—Scrutiny and revision of lo- 
cal budgets to make sure that reasonable propor- 
tions are allotted to instructional costs, particularly 
teachers’ salaries. 

2. Salary schedules—Adoption of clean-cut salary 
schedules, preferably of the preparation (single 
salary) type, with ranges from $2000-$4000 or 
$2400-$5000, depending upon potential revenue 
resources, 

3. Local taxes—Raising of millage rates or as- 
sessments so as to make the property tax more 
productive. 

4. Board rules—Revision of local board rules 
and contracts to remove all unnece personal 
restrictions and conditions which impede the em- 
ployment and retention of competent teachers. 

5. Recruitment—Development of plans designed 
to encourage the competent and qualified former 
teachers to return to the profession. 

6. Democracy—Provide opportunties for teacher 
participation and sharing in the planning and de- 
velopment of the professional activities in school 
systems. 


Long-Time Program 


1. State revenue legislation—Enactment of ap- 
propriate legislation to increase the tax bases, to 
provide sound systems of school revenue, to in- 
crease present state school revenue allotments, and 
to improve the administration of state finance 
systems. 

(Turn to page 229) 
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Why---\nterscholastic Athletics? 


by Howard C. Danford 
Director Dept. of Health, Physical 
Education, Recreation, and Safety 
Madison Public Schools 


eid weeks ago a resolution was ap- 
proved at a convention of a Farmers 
Union in northern Wisconsin strongly con- 
demning the practice of using gymnasiums and 
athletic fields as “arenas for athletic specta- 
cles” for a few picked boys while the mass of 
students are relatively forgotten. 

I have a letter from the president of this 
Union stating that ‘This situation is, of course, 
general throughout the state. Efforts should be 
made to correct a program more productive 
of hysteria than of health’. 

The executive secretary of a state athletic 
association told me recently that both principals 
and coaches, in many instances, were guilty of 
playing boys in interscholastic contests who 
were completely unfit for play because of in- 
juries or illness. The extent to which a coach 
had taught his players dirty basketball was 
glaringly apparent in a recent state tournament. 
Within the past few months I have listened 
to laymen, physicians, and school administra- 
tors seriously question basketball as now played 
by high school boys because of the strain on 
the heart. Are basketball coaches equally con- 
cerned about the possible harm the game may 
be doing to their boys or has the game become 
an end in itself and the boys merely the means? 

As director of recreation I am concerned 
with what people do while off the job. Physical 
education teachers claim they develop skills and 
interests in recreational activities that will carry 
over into adult life. I believe these claims are 
greatly exaggerated. While speaking before a 
group of 75 Junior Chamber of Commerce 
members in a central Wisconsin city I asked 
how many were now participating in some 
physical activity which they had learned in 
their high school physical education classes. 


Editor’s Note: Since the submission of this ar- 
ticle for publication, the above principles have 
been incorporated in a state curriculum committee 
report entitled ‘Interscholastic Athletics in Wis- 
consin”’. This report will be published in the near 
future. 
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Justification for interscholastic athletics 
is based on the contribution to the pur- 
poses of education in a democracy. 











Not a hand went up although these men were 
all under 35 years of age. 


Chief Criticisms 

The preceding statements are not intended 
to imply that there is nothing good about inter- 
scholastic athletics but they are intended to 
imply that all is not well with high school 
athletics. The chief criticisms are three in 
number: 

1. The purpose of interscholastic athletics should 
be the education of youth. As now conducted, the 
purpose too often appears to be to win at all costs 
regardless of the effect upon the boy, to provide 
amusement for spectators, and to build a reputa- 
tion for the coach and the community. 

2. An undue amount of money, time and effort 
are devoted to a small number of boys while the 
mass is neglected. 

3, There is very little carry-over value in the 
present program. 


I believe the first criticism is a valid one in 
far too many cases. It is time for American 
educators to decide whether they are going to 
conduct commercial amusements or an educa- 
tional program. There was a time in the history 
of the world when men were willing to die 
for their beliefs. The American public school 
system needs some administrators and teachers 
who are willing to fight for a principle even 
at the risk of their jobs. 


Guiding Principles 

Interscholastic athletics have no place in a 
school program unless they are conducted in 
such a manner as to make their full contribu- 
tion to the purposes of education in a democ- 
racy. As one step toward realizing this objec- 
tive, I suggest the establishment of a list of 
guiding principles, such as the following, to 
assist schools in the operation of their pro- 
grams. E 

1. All activities conducted by the schools should 
make a definite contribution to the fundamental 
purposes of education in a democracy. 


2. Interscholastic athletics are an integral part 
of the complete program of physical education. 


3. Activities on the interscholastic program 
should be selected on the basis of their potential 








contribution to the purposes of education. 

4. Mere participation in the interscholastic sports 
program is no guarantee that educational outcomes 
will accrue. If a sport is to make its proper con- 
tribution to the purposes of education, it must be 
conducted by a high quality of leadership which 
clearly understands its goals and seeks intelligently 
to attain them. 

5. Education should make provision for individ- 
ual differences in youth. On one end of the physi- 
cal scale this means special classes for the handi- 
capped, on the other, interscholastic athletics of 
a broad and varied nature. 


6. Any practice which subordinates the educa- 
tional function of interscholastic athletics to the 
winning of a contest is to be condemned. | 

7. The pupil is the center around which, and 
for which, all interscholastic activity is organized. 
The welfare of the individual participant is of 
paramount importance. 

8. All interscholastic athletic activities should be 
made to yield as large an educational return as 
possible. 

9. No youth should be denied the opportunity 
to benefit from participating in one phase of the 
school’s program because of his lack of ability in 
another phase. 

10. Classifying sports as “major” and “minor” 
can be justified only in terms of their relative con- 
tributions to the purposes of education. Such 
classifications based upon gate receipts and specta- 
tor interest are educationally unsound and inde- 
fensible. 


Too Few Participate 


The criticism that the values of interscholas- 
tic athletics are extended to too small a num- 
ber of boys is also generally true. There seems 
to be no good reason why it should remain 
true. In Madison, every boy who wants to take 
part in interscholastic football or basketball is 
given that opportunity. No boy is ever dropped 
from a squad because of a lack of ability. If 
he isn’t good enough to play on the first team 






















. welfare of individual .. is . . paramount. . 
—Photo courtesy Madison Public Schools. 


he is put on a team which plays in a league 
on Saturday mornings and if the league is 
filled a new league is created. The four high 
schools in our city have placed eight teams in 
a Saturday football league for the past three 
years and have had as many as eighteen basket- 
ball teams playing in three separate leagues. 
Both leagues are operated under the rules of 
the Wisconsin Interscholastic Athletic associa- 
tion. The high schools provide the uniforms 
while the Division of Recreation furnishes of- 
ficials, balls, and general supervision. This kind 
of arrangement is possible only in cities having 
two or more high schools but in smaller com- 
munities schools could take along several bas- 
ketball teams instead of the traditional two 
when they played and rather than limiting com- 
petition to the one sport might include volley- 
ball, badminton, and gymnastic teams as well. 


Very few boys play football or take part in 
track activities after they leave school. Some 
play basketball but for only a few years. People 
in their leisure do what they like to do. They 
like to do what they do well. If they play no 
game well they usually refrain from participat- 
ing in sports. We have not done a very good 
job in raising skills to a high level except 
among our interscholastic athletic team mem- 
bers. We need to place on the interscholastic 
calendar more sports which boys will play long 
after they are out of school—provided skill is 
developed to a high degree. 1 doubt if such a 
high degree of skill will be developed without 
the motivation of interscholastic competition. 

Volleyball is a team sport which has great 
adult leisnre time value. I have observed this 
game in the high schools of three states over 
the past seventeen years and I have never seen 
it taught or played with anything approximat- 
ing skill except where it was played as an inter- 
scholastic sport. I am completely convinced that 
such sports as volleyball, softball, tennis, golf, 
handball, and even horseshoes must be placed 
on the interscholastic program if they are to 
taken at all seriously by physical education 
teachers or by the boys. And until they are 
taken seriously, they will be taught and played 
so poorly that no one will want to play them 
when he doesn’t have to. 


Let the teacher of physical education ask the 
recreational leader what the test of voluntary 
participation reveals about the effectiveness of 
his teaching efforts. 
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Some Basic Principles 
Of the State Retirement System 


T IS an annuity, not a pension system. All 

teachers, except Milwaukee elementary and 
secondary, become members (Senior teachers) 
at age 25 years. Teachers may establish an ac- 
count before that time but the state makes no 
contribution before age 25. 

The teachers’ deposits and state deposits are 
placed in the individual accounts of members. 
These accounts vary according to salary and 
length of service. Annuities at retirement de- 
pend upon the size of individual accounts, sex, 
and annuity chosen. The sum of all members’ 
accounts constitutes the total in the fund. Di- 
version of any part of the total assets to lessen 
state obligations or to set up special benefits 
would affect the integrity of the system. 

Funds are invested by the Annuity & Invest- 
ment Board. Audits are made by the Insurance 
Commissioner, also by audits ordered by the 
Board. 

The annuity system sets up a mutual contract 
between the state and senior teacher providing 
for deposits by both parties. Annuities are 
based upon careful actuarial computation, the 
same as commercial companies except that the 
teacher and state participate. 

To receive the annuity, the member must 
have ceased teaching, be 50 yéars of age or 
older, and apply to the Board. 

There are two kinds of annuities: For life 
only. When the annuitant dies there are no 
more payments to any one. For life, but with 
180 payments guaranteed to a member and his 
beneficiary. In case of the member’s death be- 
fore he has received 180 payments, the remain- 
der of the 180 payments are made to the bene- 
ficiary. 

If so designated in the original application 
for a retirement allowance, two other methods 
of paying annuities are provided. They are: 


_(1) A monthly annuity to the member during 
life, and after death of the member, monthly pay- 


ments of one-half the payments paid to the member 


to be continued to such beneficiary during life. 
_(@) A monthly annuity to the member during 
life, and after the death of the member, the same 
monthly payment to the beneficiary during life. 
Death benefits: If a member dies before 
applying for an annuity, the member’s and 
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Amendments increasing benefits 
under the state retirement system 
will create special interest in the law 
during the legislative session. We 
hope this review of some of the sys- 
tem’s fundamental features will be 
helpful in discussions with the pub- 
lic and the legislators. 














state’s deposits plus interest, are payable to 
the beneficiary in a lump sum or such manner 
of payments as the member had designated. 


A member who ceases teaching may leave 
his deposits and the state deposits in the fund. 
His account will be credited with interest 
earned and he may withdraw the money as 
an annuity at any time after age 50. In case 
of financial necessity, a member who ceased 
teaching before age 50 may withdraw his own 
deposits with interest payment to be made six 
months after application. The state deposit 
accumulation, however, must remain in the 
fund until age 50 after which it may be applied 
for in the form of an annuity. Should this be 
$500 or less, it will be paid in a lump sum. 


Members who were in military service and 
return to teaching receive time so spent as 
credit in computing state deposits. They should 
send a copy of their service and discharge rec- 
ord to the State Annuity and Investment Board. 


State deposits are paid out of the proceeds 
of a surtax upon incomes. It should be remem- 
bered that the head of a family has a net 
income exemption of $3875 before paying any 
surtax. Dependents would raise the exemption. 
Many who complain about the cost of the sys- 
tem do not pay anything into it. 

If the surtax produces more money than is 
needed for the state’s payments into the fund, 
the excess is paid into the state general fund. 
During these years of high incomes substantial 
amounts have been returned to the State. If 
it is not sufficient to meet state payments the 
balance is paid from the state general fund. 
During the depression years the state had to 
meet the deficiencies of the surtax. 








Proposed Amendments 
To State Retirement System 


HE amendments to the State Retirement 

Law have been drawn in accordance with 
the report of the Retirement Committee as 
amended by the Representative Assembly. The 
amendments provide as follows: 


1. The section of the law relating to teacher 
deposits is amended to provide for deposits of 
6% of compensation instead of the present re- 
quirement of a 5% deposit. This means that 
deposits made by the teacher will be increased 
by 20% and any teacher now entering the Sys- 
tem can expect to have accumulations from 
member deposits approximately 20% greater 
than would have been accumulated under the 
present plan. Because state deposits are calcu- 
lated on the basis of the member deposit this 
means that the state deposits would also be 
increased. State deposits are calculated on the 
basis of the teacher deposit, except that no sal- 
ary in excess of $3,000 is used in calculating 
the state deposit. Heretofore, the maximum 
teacher deposit on which the state deposit was 
calculated was $150 per year which will now 
be increased to $180. 


2. The amendment proposed to the section 
of the law which provides annuities from state 
deposit makes provision for a minimum bene- 
fit from the state for teachers who fulfill cer- 
tain qualifications. In order to qualify, a mem- 
ber must have ceased to be employed as a 
teacher and not be on a leave of absence from 
a teaching position, have attained the age of 
55 years or more, have not less than 20 years 
of teaching experience in Wisconsin, and have 
applied the entire accumulation of member de- 
posits to purchase an annuity. Where these 
conditions have been met, the accumulation of 
state deposits may be applied to purchase an 
annuity, and if the annuity purchased by state 
deposits, together withthe annuity, if any, 
available to the member for service rendered 
prior to 1921 is less than: (a) an annuity of 
$2.00 per month for each year of teaching ex- 
perience in Wisconsin, but not more than 35 
years of such experience, or (b) an annuity 
equal to 1% of the average annual salary, not 
exceeding $3,600, received by the member dur- 
ing the last 10 years of teaching in Wiscon- 
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sin multiplied by the number of years of teach- 
ing experience, but not more than 35 years, 
the member will be paid the greater of these 
annuities. Such annuities will be calculated on 
the basis of the straight life annuity in de. 
termining the amount to which the member is 
entitled. The teacher may elect the 180 monthly 
payment guaranteed plan or the survivorship 
annuity plan instead of the straight life an- 
nuity, but in such case the annuity will be re. 
duced to the actuarial equivalent of the straight 
life annuity. In other words, the rate for the 
type of annuity selected would apply rather 
than the straight life annuity rate. For example, 
at age 60 the life annuity rate for a woman 
is $5.52 per month for each $1,000 of accu- 
mulation. The 180 payment guaranteed annu- 
ity rate for a woman at the same age is $4.96. 
If the member was entitled to an annuity of 
$50 per month under this provision for 25 
years of service on the straight life plan, she 
would be entitled to $44.93 per month under 
the 180 monthly payment plan. This minimum 
annuity is not available to any teacher who has 
withdrawn any portion of the member deposits 
from the fund or to any teacher who has re- 
tired on an annuity prior to the effective date 
of the amendment. It must be borne in mind 
that this amendment has to do with annuities 
payable from state funds. Any annuity pur- 
chased by the member’s own deposits will be 
in addition to the annuity provided by the 
state. As a matter of information, the member 
may apply the accumulation of member de- 
posits to buy an annuity on the 180 monthly 
guaranteed payment plan and may take an an- 
nuity from state deposits on the straight life 
plan, or vice versa. It is not a requirement that 
the accumulation of member’s and state depos- 
its be applied in purchase of the same type of 
annuity. A teacher who taught in the state and 
had accumulated credits in the Retirement Fund 
and withdrew from teaching service, who has 
since returned to teaching would be eligible 
for the benefits under this provision provided 
that no withdrawals had been made from the 
Fund at any time. If such a teacher had with- 
drawn the member's deposits at the previous 
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termination of teaching, such a teacher would 
not be eligible for the minimum benefits from 
the state as provided in this section. 

3. An amendment is proposed to the section 
of the law which provides disability benefits, 
which provides that a member who is 50 years 
of age or more and who has made deposits in 
the Fund for each of the 5 years immediately 
preceding, and becomes physically or mentally 
incapacitated to the extent provided in the law 
in order to be entitled to disability benefits 
prior to age 50, and if the member has had not 
less than 20 years of teaching experience in 
Wisconsin, and has applied the entire accumu- 
lation of member’s deposits to buy an annuity, 
the minimum benefits provided from the state 
will apply for such a teacher. This amendment 
is proposed to take care of the teacher who 
becomes disabled after reaching age 50 and 
who qualifies for the minimum benefit except 
as to age. Without this provision, the teacher 
who became disabled between 50 and 55 would 
have no opportunity to enjoy the advantages 
of the minimum benefit provision when the 
teacher is so disabled as to be unable to con- 
tinue teaching service to the minimum age of 
55 which is required before the minimum bene- 
fits apply. 

4. A new section of the law is proposed 
which provides that where a teacher withdraws 
from teaching service and withdraws the ac- 
cumulation of the member deposits before 
reaching age 50, the state deposits for such 
teacher will be forfeited and will be credited 
against the amount required from the state for 
the year in which such forfeiture occurs. This 
amendment is proposed on the basis that the 
teacher should be willing to apply her own 
funds toward a retirement annuity and that if 
the teacher is not willing to do so there should 
be no obligation of the state to provide a re- 
tirement benefit for such teacher. 





Executive Committee Meeting 
November 6, 1946 


The committee set the 1947 convention dates 
to be November 6-7-8. 

Employed Kellogg, Houghton & Taplick to 
audit the accounts of the association. 

Reaffirmed their previously adopted policy of 
not putting extra speakers on the general. ses- 
sion programs of the convention. 
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The New “Lobby Law” 


Who must register with the Secretary of 
State? 


Every person, corporation or association 
which employs any person to act as counsel or 
agent to promote or oppose in any manner, 
the passage of legislation affecting the pecuni- 
ary interest of such groups as distinct from 
those of the whole people of the state. 

Within 10 days after signing the legislative 
docket in the office of the Secretary of State 
the agent or counsel shall file a written author- 
ization to act as such. 

Those registering during the first week of 
the legislative session and for its duration shall 
file a statement of disbursements the first week 
of each month thereafter for the preceding 
month. Those registering after the first week 
of the session shall file a statement of disburse- 
ments each Tuesday for the preceding week. 
A report is not required for any week or 
month in which there were no expenses. 

A final statement of disbursements is re- 
quired within 30 days after sve die adjourn- 
ment. Employers and associations must also file 
a final statement showing amounts paid legisla- 
tive counsel and agents for salary and expenses. 


Counsel or agent shall file regularly and at 
the end of the session a sworn statement of 
expenses and obligations incurred in connec- 
tion with his activities. The form will be furn- 
ished by the Secretary of State and upon it 
shall be listed meals, refreshments, entertain- 
ment, transportation, and miscellaneous, to 
whom paid or to be paid, the total number of 
persons for which disbursements were made 
and the subject of legislation connected with 
each disbursement. 


We should be careful not to overpoliticalize 
our society. We can be free only if large areas 
of life remain open to private and voluntary 
action and decision. We shall not preserve our 
freedom by transferring to Government deci- 
sions which we ought to be making as private 
citizens or social obligations which we should 
be performing voluntarily. As private indi- 
viduals we are under a joint compulsion with 
Government to provide the basis of the good 
life on which individuals can build —HAROLD 
W. Dopbs. 
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In Rural Areas 


AILY in the press, on the radio, and in 

everyday conversation the serious shortage 
of well-qualified teachers is emphasized. Es- 
pecially in rural areas is the shortage of teach- 
ers acute. During the current school year 42% 
of Wisconsin’s one-room rural schools are 
taught by “permit” teachers. In many counties 
the per ¢ent permit teachers are of all rural 
teachers is much greater. In two counties in 
Wisconsin every one-room rural teacher is 
teaching on a permit this year. Table I shows 
the state-wide picture on the percent of permit 
teachers in the one-room rural schools of Wis- 
consin. 


TABLE I 


PERCENT PERMIT TEACHERS ARE OF ALL 
ONE-ROOM RURAL TEACHERS 


Percent Counties* 
100%: Permit feathers 2.2... i. 2 
CL Me Oc | he ec ee er 1 
60-79 asian 4. ttn CASES Oe oe eee 13 
Sc elena Ron OE. = EF SAREE ERM Bote t e * 26 
eee. LU Meeienebeee case eeeeos ya 

1-19 5p ee ar ee ee Ree er ets eee ae 3 
No: Permit Deacners. oe cece hee ne 1 
71 


The above table is interpreted in the follow- 
ing manner. In two counties every one-room 
tural teacher is teaching on a permit; in one 
county permit teachers comprise from 80 to 99 
percent of all one-room rural teachers, and in 
13 counties permit teachers are from 60-79 
percent of all one-room rural teachers. The bal- 
ance of the table is interpreted in the same 
manner. It is to be noted that in one county 
no one-room rural school teachers are teaching 
ing on permits this year! 

Data on the number of prospective rural 
teachers indicate that the situation will be worse 
next year. This June (1947) considerably less 


* Dane I and Dane II reported separately. No 
report from Green Lake County. 


‘Teachers’ Salaries 


The shortage of adequately trained teachers 
for rural schools will not be met until rural 
teaching is made a more desirable occupation, 











than 400 teachers will be graduated from rural 
departments of Wisconsin’s teachers colleges 
and county normals. On the basis of a study 
of new rural teachers needed, made last year, 
it is estimated that nearly 1,100 new rural 
teachers will be needed for replacements. This 
means that the supply will be short of the de- 
mand by some 700 rural teachers. 

A variety of reasons explain why the supply 
of rural teachers is short, but in every consid- 
eration of the problem one issue stands out— 
the fact that rural teaching salaries are less:— 
less than in other occupations requiring any de- 
gree of training and skill—less than other 
teaching positions. The salaries of Wisconsin 
rural teachers are a far cry from the $2,400 
annual minimum salary currently proposed for 
teachers on a nationwide basis. 

This year two Wisconsin rural teachers are 
receiving the legal minimum of $1000 for their 
year’s work. Interpreted in terms of 1935-39 
purchasing power this amounts to only $652.32 
or $12.54 per week for each of the 52 weeks 
of the year. Viewed in light of the possible 
minimum they might receive in rural teaching 
is it any wonder that prospective candidates 
shy away? 

However, in terms of the median salary paid 
rural teachers definite improvement has been 
witnessed over the past several years. Table II 
shows the median salaries over a five-year 
period. 

The average rural teacher has received an 
increase in salary from $103.99 to $179.40 
since 1942-43. This increase, expressed in per- 
cent, is greater than the increase in living costs 
during this same period. Thus the salary prob- 


TABLE II 
MEDIAN SALARIES PAID IN ONE-ROOM RURAL SCHOOLS 


Year 


ie i RN ee A LE ae ame pe ne ae 
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Men Women Total Permit Teachers 


-- $185.79 $179.12 $179.40 $175.67 
-- 168.33 161.69 161.85 158.11 
a= £91,048 142.87 143.00 140.74 
.<* AO 126.60 126.80 125.08 
~=> 22007 103.60 103.99 102.00 
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lem of rural teachers stems from low original 
salaries rather than a lack of percentage in- 
crease comparable to increases in living costs 
during recent years. 


In any review of salaries paid one is im- 
pressed with how closely the salaries of permit 
teachers approach those of other teachers. In 

each of the years the median salary is just a 

few dollars less per month. One of the two 
teachers receiving the legal minimum is a per- 
mit teacher; one is not. Thirty teachers in one- 
room rural schools in Wisconsin receive $250 
: per month or over; eight of these thirty are 
' permit teachers. A review of training of teach- 
| ers and salaries received faces one with the 


painful conclusion that additional training on 
the part of rural teachers is not compensated 
by high salaries. 

The salaries of teachers in one-room rural 
: schools in Wisconsin for 1946-47 is shown in 
| Table III. 

Table III shows two women teachers receiv- 
ing $111.11 per month—one of whom is a 
: permit teacher; one woman teacher receiving 
) between $111.12 and $114.99 per month, and 
one between 115 and $119.99. The balance of 
the table is interpreted in a similar manner. 

The salary pattern of rural schools by coun- 
ties is difficult to explain. While it is often 
true that wealthier counties pay better salaries, 
a number of counties with more limited wealth 
pay their teachers much better. The median sal- 
aries paid in one-room rural schools in 1946-47 
by counties is shown in Table IV. 


* $1,000 for year. ** Included in the total. 
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TABLE III 
SUMMARY OF CNE-ROOM RURAL TEACHERS’ SALARIES 1946-47 


PME PRIOR: one ee ee, 





Men Women Total Permit 
Teachers** 
ee a ee an 2 2 1 
sl I a ia eh l 1 ai 
ee os te ioe 1 1 _ 
seuthgd clleiiitiads cceata teal = 3 3 dhs 
Pee eee te ER ai ll 1l 6 
FS Tae e Se ay ee = 16 16 6 
De Ee ait 1 31 32 19 
ete Paes ee 2 92 94 53 
Se: ee 6 65 71 41 
et 5. ee 12 437 449 243 
ee See 21 682 703 332 
Ee ee 42 861 903 4il 
scdedteieteeiamannbinion 38 703 741 293 
oe ee ‘19 334 353 130 
ae a 51 813 864 263 
a Nie nection 17 « 173 190 62 
== SCRE oa iesemce 3 27 30 8 
foe eee 212 4252 4464 1868 
TABLE IV 


MEDIAN SALARIES PAID IN ONE-ROOM 
RURAL SCHOOLS 


Median 
County Salar) 
Adams —_-- PE ee en eee wa eworeeee 1 7, 
Waa coos; Sor SS ry Sa ee 145.00 
NS cc orice a Bir ce Se ie ceed 178.95 
ANON a ce h three ie ees 154.00 
bi gS ae ARE a Ne Rig eT woe EARS 181.67 
Deattnter) 25 teal eee a 168.16 
1 | eRe ake teas AT enon ogee Beier 177.50 
Ci "> ite inane Bae BT tats 5, RCE AMMRC METER AALS ( 
Capea 658 Se eee _ 164.74 
CURE hn cricket Ss et ae 171.83 
SS es se me me 
RL FARMS IE A he Sad dnc Rh py 177.25 
I Bt os Sak Ci eee 223.44 
(7) | ee Se eee ee Seo ee See ree 7) 209.52 
12. a SSS RRS Sie SS ROE 194.76 
| PS Sok i ANE Oe OE) ae fo Re a 177.92 
) 2) ee ae ee oe OES Se Y ee eS SY AO ee ty Be 157.50 
UN a fh as iat he te ee ~ 180.86 
| a 31° (| ae aye Neem eae AEN a Sen ne . 170.79 
Pieter 152.50 
MIRE EF ns fe De See 194.29 
LS ES ATI RT: Me Ler Er 147.50 
es Liste agh oe one qleotos igs ek abe eee asa 
CRU iit eee ee ee ee Sed 205.81 
| Se RAR ae Oe at 169.56 
NS oie oie aiot oka sacar ae 155.00 
1 Se Oe ee 172.50+ 
rene os) ee ee eee ee ee 
SN hi oa cas Sear oS eens sip edo eee A 160.59 
naam nds ees cc ones an 
Lt. i ens ae Re ReneS ieee ER 
OE gies eins ean th a cept eee 178.68 
bl eee OE SOTO LR BOERS sear i 206.25 
RAHI cin 3 cree nnias ee  e 
cae since ee Sakon ae 
Manitowoc _____-- PP ROR ON: SSS ST) 175.91 
fT RA ee Se ALN eee cere 167.73 
jo ee See ee eee seer 5 150.00 
a eens © Creer naam nC! 160.00 
RNREOY oC 5 oo aa eee fae a ee 210.71 
NN ia cn cl es alka ec 171.09 
CM Gis cha caine wees 172.19 
C2 Seat er ee er ieaey = Nee See. Le 180.00 
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Median 


County Salary 
ae oe aie NS opie gees en ree 182.86 
DIO hs So ee mn ook ee ee eee 194.29 
BRN Sa Sam ces ae owt ee asame ae 168.75 
SS a aE ee eee ee eae oer 178.71 
OS) Se Soe ee ee eee ee ae oe 213.51 
OSS Seer ere pire arte eres pe ee 158.79 
NS oe eo Sie eee pone comin 165.00 
YT nes oy OnteS Bee ee oe eee ene pee wearer 197.86 
TS SS ae Deaton rere eee 176.09 
WS 2S oo ee ee eh eae 212.50 
RD re oa ee oe he ae ee amen 166.25 
OPER oo eae oe Cotas meen 189.47 
ONES mens SS See nk yea Serer ee 179.05 
OWNER oo seoa an ce eauacee concn eouese 164.44 
PRMNRNO. pattie ease] eet eee ee 169.48 
OE ea EN Seer enya 177.95 
CT SIE eR ey oes enone pte pepe 174.05 
WAMMERIOAN (oa eas eee ee 173.82 
rene PSone eee ke 199.12 
LE SEES Pie oe ater eter ae Mier Scale ooh 165.00 
DURMMOOON © oe cen ueniclabaceseseese 201.85 
ee oe eae Cae ara EEE ee ee” 163.75 
MP SRRMIOD: <5 cts cep eke eieaneeekes 191.67 
SS LS ea eee sere eee 198.89 
2 ee ea 171.79 
DURE 2c ccose conn bhcowseiwatnnc awe 160.63 
MRARINDOGO oan acon ne necnpeosasces 207.29 
RG: Aciteest wotasasas one Sos omae 165.29 


Closely akin to the problem of teachers’ sal- 
aries in one-room rural schools are salaries paid 
in state graded schools. These schools are es- 
sentially small village schools or schools in 
suburban areas. They, too, face the problem of 
losing teachers to larger village and city schools. 
However, the median salary in first class state 
graded schools is now higher than in village el- 
ementary schools and the median salary in 
second class state graded schools nearly as high. 
(Median: Village elementary $1670—1st class 
state graded, $1763; 2nd class state graded 
$1661.) A distribution of salaries in state 
graded schools is shown in Table V. 


TABLE V 


SUMMARY OF STATE GRADED SCHOOL 
SALARIES—1946-47 


‘ Prin. 1st Cl. Teachers Teachers 
Salary Range St. Graded 1st Cl. $.G. 2nd Cl. S.G. 


$4000 & Over _- 5 ae a 
3900-3999 __- i aa 
3800-3899 ___ 3 = — 
3700-3799 __- pen = peat 
3600-3699 ___ 1 ten ; 
3500-3599 __- 3 74 
3400-3499 ___ mts 
3300-3399 __- 
3200-3299 __- 
3100-3199 ___ 
3000-3099 ___ 
2900-2999 __- 
2800-2899 __- 
2700-2799 __- 
2600-2699 __- 
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Prin. 1st Cl. 


Teachers 


Teachers 





Salary Range St. Graded 1st Cl. S.G. 2nd Cl. S.G. 
2500-2599 ___ 4 16 2 
2400-2499 ___ 11 14 2 
2300-2399 __-_ 5 28 Z 
2200-2299 __- 20 30 p 
2100-2199. ___ 14 28 10 
2000-2099 ___ 21 74 44 
1950-1999 ___ 14 17 14 
1900-1949 ___ 14 44 31 
1850-1899 ___ 8 41 36 
1800-1849 ___ 28 133 98 
1750-1799 ___ ‘4 41 23 
1700-1749 ___ 9 56 65 
1650-1699 ___ 15 71 PY 
1600-1649 ___ 7 46 63 
1550-1599 ___ 12 91 71 
1500-1549 ___ 4 41 50 
1450-1499 ___ 3 49 52 
1400-1449 ___ z 28 53 
1350-1399 ___ Z 67 45 
1300-1349 ___ 1 2 10 
1250-1299 ___ 1 2 6 
1200-1249 ___ 2 12 9 
1150-1199 ___ pone Z 2 
1100-1149 ___ sags — 3 
1050-1099 ___ = 1 ato 
1000-1049 ___ = 6 1 

total ... 250 969 TD 

Median Salaries. $1985.71 $1762.80 $1660.96 


Table V is interpreted in the following man- 
ner: Five principals of first class state graded 
schools receive $4000 or more in annual sal- 
ary; three receive from $3800 to $3899; one 
from $3600 to $3699; three from $3500 to 
$3599; and one from $3200 to $3299. Two 
principals and two teachers in first class state 
gtaded schools receive from $3100 to $3199, 
and 15 principals and one teacher in first class 
and one teacher in second class state graded 
schools receive from $3000 to $3099. The bal- 
ance of the table is interpreted in a similar 
manner. 

Teaching salaries in rural areas have, in the 
main, shown substantial increases during the 
past several years. This is in line with increas- 
ing farm prices which have tripled since 1939. 
However, the basic problem of securing an 
adequate number of well qualified teachers for 
Wisconsin’s boys and girls has not been and is 
not being met. It will not be met until at least 
two years after an adequate number of high 
school graduates enroll in the rural department 
or course of our teacher training institutions. 
This will not happen until rural teaching is 
made a more desirable occupation. One im- 
portant factor is a salary more in keeping with 
the educational and social potentialities of the 
position. 
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T IS the desire of the Wisconsin Education 

association to keep its membership informed 
on prospective educational legislation. In the 
December number of the Journal, beginning on 
page 174, the proposals of: 1) the State Su- 
perintendent’s committee on preparation of leg- 
islation for the 1947 legislature (frequently 
referred to as the ‘Governor's Committee’), 
2) the statewide committee on School Finance, 
Administration, and School Plant sponsored by 
the State Superintendent's office and the WEA 
as part of the statewide educational planning 
program, and 3) the County Superintendent's 
Association's Policy Forming committee, as ap- 
proved at the November 19 meeting, were pre- 
sented. These committees met again on Decem- 
ber 28 to work out details on the composition 
of county commissions and consider revisions 
of some of the previously adopted proposals. 
The following major proposals received ap- 
proval: 

1. The number of pupils in A. D. A. per 
teacher required for county aid purposes was 
shifted to the number now required in the pres- 
ent law (40.87, subsection 1). 

2. Elementary schools with less than 10 pu- 
pils in A. D. A. per teacher shall receive no 
aid unless granted certificates of necessity. The 
number previously approved by the committees 
was 12 or fewer pupils in A. D. A. 

3. Elementary schools with between 10 and 
15 pupils in A. D. A. will receive $64 per 
pupil county: aid for each pupil instead of the 
$1600 per teaching unit. The $64 per pupil 
state aid payment will be made to schools of 
this size as well as to larger schools. 

i. High schools with 75 or fewer pupils in 
A. D. A. will receive no state aid unless granted 
certificates of necessity. The number previously 
approved by the committees was 100 pupils. 

5. A County Commission of which the 
county superintendent is secretary shall be es- 
tablished to approve or disapprove orders for 
dissolution, alteration or attachment of districts 
initiated by the state superintendent and to 
issue orders for dissolution, alteration, and at- 
tachment on its own motion. This committee 
shall consist of a five man board, serving five 
year overlapping terms (first appointments for 
shorter period for four members) : 
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State Aid Proposal 






Two members shall be elected by the county 
board, two members shall be appointed by the 
county judge, and one member shall be ap- 
pointed by the state superintendent. In case 
appointments or elections are not made within 
one month of the organizational meeting of 
the county board the state superintendent shall 
be authorized to fill all vacancies. 

Members shall receive a per diem and all 
expenses. 

6. There shall be established within the De- 
partment of Public Instruction a division on re- 
organization of districts to assist and advise 
with county committees on all problems of re- 
Organization. An appropriation shall be pro- 
vided for this purpose. 

7. A statewide non-partisan board of which 
the state superintendent is an ex officio mem- 
ber shall be established. In addition to the state 
superintendent four members shall be appointed 
by the governor for four year over-lapping 
terms. This board shall allocate the building 
fund, assist, and advise with county commis- 
sions and arbitrate certain reorganization prob- 
lems. Two members shall be appointed from 
cities of 5,000 population or more and two 
from smaller communities. Such board shall 
receive a per diem and all expenses. 


CONTINUING CRISIS... 
(Continued from page 220) 


2. State legislation affecting local revenues—Re- 
vision of tax limitations and exemptions which 
restrict the operation of the property tax; pro- 
vision for scientific assessment and sound admin- 
istrative procedures; development of efficient local 
school administrative units. 


3. State legislation affecting personnel—Adop- 
tion or revision of state tenure and retirement 
laws so as to protect the status of teachers; adop- 
tion of minimum-salary laws and provisions for 
leaves of absence; revision and improvement of 
state certification standards. 


4. Teacher education—Revision and enrichment 
of preservice teacher education; integration of 
teacher education with systematic state and local 
surveys of teacher supply and demand; provision 
for the recruitment of competent young people; 
promotion of in-service education programs. 


5. Build public esteem—Enlistment of the coop- 
eration of all lay groups in increasing the free 
participation of teachers in community affairs; 
recognition of the importance of the teacher’s work 
in building a nation of free men. 
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Speech Committee Needs Your Help 


by Grace Walsh 
State Teachers College 
Eau Claire, Wis. 


HE Statewide Committee on Speech of the 

Wisconsin Cooperative Educational Plan- 
ning Program has, during the last year, had 
the opportunities to discuss many speech prob- 
lems that are of concern to all people in edu- 
cation in the state. Very important among 
these problems is this one: What can be done 
to improve the literary quality of the plays? 
The committee conducted a questionnaire to 
determine what standards should be used for 
the selection of plays. As a result of this, the 
committee decided that the standards set up 
by Ernest Bavely, secretary-treasurer of the Na- 
tional Thespian Society, meet with the approval 
of the teachers in that field in our state. These 
standards were presented to the high school di- 
vision of American Educational Theatre Asso- 
ciation and published in the Scholastic for Feb- 
ruary 4, 1946. They are as follows: 


Purpose of High School Play 


“The primary function of the high school 
play is to further the growth of the high school 
child, educationally, socially, culturally. The 
high school play is part of the educational 
process of the school. Its value as entertain- 


Editor’s Note: Permission to publish the article on 
the Purpose of the High School Play by Mtr. Bavely 
has been granted by the Scholastic Magazine. 











ment should be given careful consideration, but 
its broad educational and cultural values should 
be the large determining factor in its suitability 
at the high school level. 


Standards 

1. The high school play should have a 
worthwhile theme, be sincere and true in its 
interpretation of life, and accurate in its re- 
flection of customs and manners. 

2. It should have literary value. That is, it 
should be written in acceptable language and 
in accordance with accepted standards of play- 
writing, and as such it should be emotionally 
and intellectually stimulating. 

3. It should be within the capacities of the 
high school student to understand, interpret, 
and appreciate, taking into consideration the 
influence of vicarious experience and the stu- 
dent’s natural interests. 

4. It should challenge the highest creative 
and artistic abilities of all who may be associ- 
ated with its production, thereby affording rich 
opportunities for study, analysis, and experi- 
mentation. 

5. It should be good theatre, affording op- 
portunities for sincere acting, and be satisfy- 


DRAMA QUESTIONNAIRE 


1. Name the play and author -------------- 
TIN ii bite hiia ns naiatinictiin tho wie sudddem 
3. Royalty and cost of script ~-------------- 
4. Number of male and female characters -- -- 
5. Difficult or unusual characters -_---------- 


6. A phrase to describe each of the scenes required 


7. High school population for which it is recommended ------------------------------- 


8.: Type of Costume required .-........-.-- 
Difficult or unusual costume ___._-.--------- 
OE STS ae LS eT OR eye ee 


Recommended by: 


MUN foe ee eg Cae oa aS ae aera 
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ing as,entertainment. It should lead rather 
than follow community standards of entertain- 
ment and appreciation. 

6. It should be free of highly sophisticated 
roles or advanced roles, vulgarity or profanity, 
objectionable subject matter, sordid and un- 
wholesome presentation of characters and 
scenes, 


Other Factors which must be taken into con- 
sideration in selecting the high school play: 


1. Is the play adaptable to the physical 
equipment of the school in which it will be 
produced ? 

2. Does the play make unreasonable demands 
on the play production budget? Thereby giv- 
ing the school the highest type of play which 
it can afford? On the other hand, does it take 
its proportionate share of the budget? 

3. Does it fit in well with the plays which 


have preceded it and those which follow it, 
giving variety to the year's production schedule? 

4. As a dramatic project does the play afford 
Opportunities for participation to many stu- 
dents ? 

5. Does the play come within the interests 
and qualifications of the teacher upon whom 
the responsibility for producing it is placed?” 

Leslie E. Brown of the University Extension 
Division has expressed the willingness of his 
department to cooperate in a program to sup- 
ply lists of plays based on these standards and 
appropriate for production in the various 
schools of the state. If you are in charge of 
dramatics in your school, will you please make 
one recommendation or more that will be of 
help to our committee? Just clip this question- 
naire, fill it out, send it to Leslie E. Brown, 
Science Hall, The University of Wisconsin, 
Madison 6, Wis. 








The Veteran in School 


by Ward Vining 
Park Falls, Wisconsin 


T HAS been my pleasure the past semester 

to attend college under the G. I. Bill of 
Rights. While here at Northland College in 
Ashland, Wisconsin, I know my marks have 
been consistently higher this term than they 
were when I was an undergraduate some years 
ago. Also, my interest has been at a higher 
pitch than at any time previous. I have felt 
that it was because I had decided on what I 
wanted to do, and was, so to speak, at last on 
my way. However, upon observing others here, 
I am convinced they are all a serious group. 

There are some seventy other GI's attend- 
ing classes, all undergraduates. This group, I 
find, is better able to help themselves, better 
able to cope with the problems that they meet, 
than very many of the civilian students. These 
problems in school are rather trivial compared 
to some they have overcome in the past few 
years, so they do not perplex the veterans to 
any extent. Also, these petty problems no 
longer seem important to the GI's, because 
they are a more determined lot. These men 
and women, though being paid by our govern- 
ment, hold more than their share of the posi- 
tions that the school hires done by students. 
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Also, nearly fifty per cent of the veterans are 
employed part-time at various downtown jobs. 
The ex-servicemen were one of the first groups 
to organize a club, and are now taking an ac- 
tive part in both social and governmental school 
functions. 


Vets Demand Results 


The vets want results. Theories are a little 
hard for them to study. They want to see them 
in action. Many of them are worried that jobs 
will not be plentiful when they are through 
school, and consequently they are in a hurry to 
learn all they can, and get going at that job. 

I was interested in reading what several pro- 
fessors at the University of Ohio stated in the 
Army Times recently. Prof. George Starr 
Lasher, director of the School of Journalism, 
said: “Because of their (veterans) maturity 
and serious attitude, they give a desirable lift 
to the classes’. Dr. King Adamson, assistant 
professor of statistics, observed: “On the 
whole, I find veterans are more courteous in 
class than the average civilian student.” A 
philosophy held by many ex-servicemen was 
expressed by Dr. W. A. Yauch, associate pro- 
fessor of education, who said: “They are now 
interested in seeking mental security through 
study and research’. Scholastic ability of the 
veterans was testified to by Prof. L. C. Mitchell, 
director of the School of Painting and Allied 

(Turn to page 240) 
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Improving Rural H. S. Attendance 


by C. M. Barnard 


County Superintendent of Schools 
Portage County 


BOUT a year and a half ago Wisconsin 
was shocked to learn from a report com- 

ing out of the University that it was 43 down 
in a list of the states showing rural youth, 16 
and 17 years old, enrolled in high schools. 
Immediately this report was attacked for its 
validity and its accuracy which only resulted 
in giving publicity to the undeniable fact that 
Wisconsin’s record in this respect wasn’t good. 


Investigation of high school attendance rec- 
ords showed Columbia county to be quite typ- 
ical of the state. Attempts have been made to 
find the causes and to plan a program of im- 
provement. It was found after some study that 
Wisconsin’s and Columbia county's poor show- 
ing could be attributed to the following 
causes: 


1. Lack of encouragement given rural graduates 
to continue school by heads of high schools, par- 
ents of the children, county superintendent's office, 
and teachers out in the rural areas. 

2. Lack of transportation facilities. It was found 
that the percent of rural high school attendance 
was directly proportional to the availability of 
transportation furnished by the high school in that 
area. 

3. Lack of financial means to continue an edu- 
cation beyond the eighth grade. Many graduates 
from the poorer agricultural areas could get little 
financial help from home to continue their edu- 
cation. 

4. This being largely a farming county many 
rural youths were being kept home because of 
the shortage of help on the farm. This is not so 
true in manufacturing areas where rural families 
are larger and the children are not needed at home. 

5. Many farmers fearing their children would 
not return to the farm after an education have 
given little encouragement to their attending high 
school. 

6. A belief sometimes quite widely spread that 
girls do not need an education because they soon 
marry and money put in their education becomes 
a lost investment. 

7. Lack of interest on the part of the graduate 
himself to begin school. This is partly signs of 
the times but it generally is the inability pe gard 4 
to see far enough into the future to recognize the 
value of an education. Dropping out of school 
can be attributed to many causes among which 
might be listed: 


1. Failure in school work. 


2. Unable to make the emotional adjustment 
necessary on coming from a small school to 
one of large enrollment. 
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A planned program by educators and 
school officials together with community 
cooperation will lead to better rural 
high school attendance. 











3. School does not offer subjects attractive to 
rural youth. 

4. The problem of going to school and doing 
morning and evening chores becomes too 
great an effort. 

5. Situations that arise beyond his control 
such as sickness or injury to himself or to 
members of the family, brother leaving for 
the army or many other unavoidable causes. 


Progress Made 
A county program of improvement consisted of: 


1. Change in rural graduation from a central 
place to each high school in the county. 

2. Educational literature sent to parents and 
graduates giving the importance of a high school 
education. 


3. Investigation of each case of non-attendance 
or dropping out and whenever possible planning 
a course of remedy. 

Late in the spring each rural and graded 
teacher was asked to find out from each eighth 
grade pupil where he would most likely go to 
high school. The graduate was instructed to 
be at that particular high school on a specific 
set date at which place he would find his dip- 
loma. If he failed his county eighth grade ex- 
amination or was conditioned he was notified 
previous to his going to a center. Each graduate 
in order to get his diploma thus had to present 
himself at a high school of his choosing even 
though he had no intentions to go on to high 
school. A copy of the list of graduates along 
with their diplomas and previous school record 
was then sent to the center of his choice. This 
gave us ten groups of graduates for Columbia 
county averaging about sixteen graduates per 
center. This gave each principal or superin- 
tendent a definite group to check on the fol- 
lowing fall. If he did not find all of his group 
present it was his responsibility to check on 
them. If his checking brought no results the 
county superintendent was notified and further 
attempts were made to iron out his difficulty. 
Sometimes this meant finding a means of trans- 
portation, talking to his parents, finding a part 
time job for the student. Sometimes just a lit- 
tle encouragement was all that was needed and 
at other times it was an adjustment the school 
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needed to make to fit his particular need. Lit- 
erature was given to the graduates and sent to 
the parents giving the importance of an edu- 
cation. The result of this planned program was 
to raise the percentage of high school beginners 
from 59% to 86% the first year. A recheck 
on the same students showed that we lost 5%, 
making our present attendance percentage 81%. 
Another recheck will be made next year. It is 
to be expected that there will be continued 
loss but the percentage should be less and less 
as the student approaches high school gradu- 
ation. 
Better Guidance 


This same procedure of graduation and stu- 
dent checkup has again been followed this year. 
The organization setup ran more smoothly be- 
cause each teacher and high school superin- 
tendent was acquainted with the procedures 
to follow. Improvements in graduation exer- 
cises were noticed in practically every center. 
Some centers gave the graduates lunch, some 
had the pupils participate in games and con- 
tests, and the Chamber of Commerce in one 
center gave each graduate a combination pen- 
cil set. A program of classroom visitation 
where graduates were ushered about the build- 
ing and explained the various school activities 
was carried on in all centers. Tentative class 
programs for the next fall were made out and 
the pupil in every way was made to feel wel- 
come. 

Improvement in guidance will and does 
build a closer bond between the student and 
the school. Each rural graduate should be and 
often is assigned to a faculty member or the 
principal for guidance in his many problems 
both in and out of school. This should be a 
person who understands and appreciates boys 
and girls and their problems and one who has 
had some special training in guidance and 
child psychology. It is not expected that our 
combined efforts will ever bring and keep all 
rural graduates in high school but a planned 
program does show promise of improvement. 


The spiritual interpretation of life teaches us 
that all human life is sacred; that we are mem- 
bers one of another; that the things which we 
have in common are greater than those which 
divide; that each is his brother's keeper. Those 
great truths have been given a new significance 
by the war —W. L. MACKENZIE KING. 
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Knowing Children 


by John J. Kurtz 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


NE of the effects of the war years that 
XY is too readily overlooked is that which 
concerns the in-service training of teachers. 
Many, both men and women, were on leave for 
military service. Those who remained carried 
a greatly increased burden, leaving little energy 
for professional advancement. Now, more than 
a year after wars end, crowded campuses and 
high living costs make university study almost 
impossible for the great majority of teachers 
everywhere. 

Under the circumstances, my own case is a 
rather fortunate one. With the help of Public 
Law 346 I was able to return to the campus 
and regain contact with trends in education. 
I found that the war had not stalled advances 
in the field of education. On the contrary, in 
the area of human development highly sig- 
nificant advances have been made. 

There is ever more agreement that education 
in the public schools deals with children first 
and with subject matter secondarily. Further- 
more, there is increasing agreement that secur- 
ing desirable changes in the minds and _at- 
titudes of children is the essence of education. 
Both of these principles suggest that under- 
standing children is basic in our work. 

Now there was not always a sufficient body 
of information available on human develop- 
ment, and teachers could not be expected to be 
experts in this area. Today that is no longer 
true, and although our knowledge is by no 
means complete, much information has been 
added to our knowledge of human development 
since the beginning of the present decade. 

Because most of us were trained during an 
era when subject matter and methods were 
paramount, and because scientific information 
on child development has only recently attained 
significant proportions, our knowledge of chil- 
dren has lagged behind our knowledge of sub- 
ject matter. Fortunately the means are now 
available for securing the necessary knowledge 
to place these two factors in proper balance. 

If the value of child study were rightly ap- 
praised, public school administrations would 
provide funds for teacher training in this area. 
What dividends such administrative expendi- 


(Turn to page 240) 








HORACE MANN 


Advocate of Teacher Education 


“PT EACHING is the most difficult of all arts, 

and the profoundest of all sciences . . . 
Wherever the discharge of my duties has led 
me thru the state, with whatever intelligent 
men I have conversed, the conviction has been 
expressed with entire unanimity, that there is 
an extensive want of competent teachers for the 
common schools. This opinion casts no re- 
proach upon that most worthy class of persons, 
engaged in the sacred cause of education . . . 
The teachers are as good as public opinion has 
demanded.” 


So wrote Horace Mann in his first annual 
report as secretary of the Massachusetts Board 
of Education. When Mann became secretary in 
1837, teaching as an occupation was open to 
almost anyone. “Any farmer's apprentice was 
competent to keep school.’ As were the teach- 
ers, so were the schools. The public or pauper 
schools were open but a few months a year. 
Children of the well-to-do attended private 
schools. School buildings were often hovels. 
And many people were satisfied. A Massachu- 
setts legislator expressed a widely held opinion 
when he said, “Considering that our district 
schools are kept, on the average, for only three 
or four months in the year, it is . . . perhaps 

. . not desirable that the business of keeping 
these schools should become a distinct and sep- 
arate profession.” 


But Horace Mann saw clearly that better 
schools waited upon better teacher education. 
He said: “Common schools cannot prosper 
without normal schools. As. well might we ex- 
pect to have coats without a tailor and houses 
without a carpenter or mason, as to have an 
adequate supply of teachers without normal 
schools.” Mann and a small group of educators 
and other citizens were responsible for the 
founding of the first public normal school in 
America at Lexington, Massachusetts, on July 
3, 1839. This, said Mann, will ‘mark the be- 
ginning of an era in the welfare and prosper- 
ity of our schools’—and he was right. 

Mann, born 150 years ago on May 4, 1796, 
in Franklin, Massachusetts, had learned thru 
bitter experiences in his own boyhood that the 
public schools and their teachers were falling 
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This article was supplied by the Committee on 
Teacher Preparation and Certification of the NEA 
which was given the duty to plan the observance 
of the Horace Mann Sesquicentennial. 











miserably short of their opportunities and re- 
sponsibilities. His own youth had been one of 
poverty, hardship, and the meagerest of formal 
education. Fortunately, however, among the 
itinerant schoolmasters who happened thru 
Franklin was a Mr. Barrett, a scholar, who gave 
Horace the tutoring and encouragement which 
resulted in the boy's attending Brown Univer- 
sity. After graduation he served two years as 
a tutor there, studied law, was admitted to the 
bar, and built up a successful practice. 

After nine years in the legislature, where 
as president of the state senate he helped pass 
pioneer legislation, including a bill creating 
the first Massachusetts board of education, 
Mann was offered the secretaryship of this 
board. He made his great decision: ‘I have 
abandoned jurisprudence and betaken myself 
to the larger sphere of mind and morals.” In 
his 12 years as secretary—1837 to 1848—he 
successfully crusaded for rebuilding the “‘old 
wigwam schoolhouses”’; for banishing cruel 
punishments from the school; for enrichment 
of the impoverished curriculum; for higher sal- 
aries for teachers and larger appropriations for 
the schools; for school libraries. These reforms 
were all effected despite a severe financial panic. 
Even more important, the public was awakened 
to a realization of the need for an enlightened 
citizenry in a democracy. 

Mann’s influence became nationwide, spread 
to Europe and Latin America. Today he is 
known thruout the world as the father of 
the American public schools. 

After the secretaryship came years as a mem- 
ber of Congress, where he was an ardent foe 
of slavery, and the presidency of Antioch Col- 
lege, where he pioneered against overwhelming 
obstacles. He died August 2, 1859, at the age 
of 63. His last message to Antioch students 
was ‘Be ashamed to die until you have won 
some victory for humanity.” His words were 
reinforced by the example he set, for he him- 
self had won so great a victory for humanity. 
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Press Comments ou Education 


Let's Let Teachers Teach 
Janesville Gazette 


Our teachers, many of them strange to this 
community, should be welcomed and given 
every Opportunity to devote their talents to 
leadership. Last year we put too many obstacles 
in their way—such as cash collections and sales 
of items, mostly patriotic. This year there is 
no war, no excuse for overloading teachers with 
burdensome chores. Their number one job of 
imparting knowledge to young people is a full 
time job, and one of the most worthy. 


Eyebrows Down, Supports Up 


Wisconsin State Journal, Madison 


One of the major items on the 1947 legis- 
lature’s agenda will be revision of Wisconsin's 
system of financing education. 

Certainly no one longer questions the urgent 
necessity of such revision. But some eyebrows 
may be raised at the apparently drastic pro- 
posal already advanced by three long-studying 
and completely authoritative committees. 

This would increase the state’s share of 
school-financing from $10,000,000 a year to 
an estimated $45,000,000, thus reducing a pres- 
ent $60,000,000 burden on property taxpayers 
and equalizing educational opportunities and 
promoting educational efficiencies. 

As sudden a jump in state aids as this may 
appear, it surely is not out of line with ad- 
vances other states have taken in their stride. 

* * 

Wisconsin has no state property tax and 
should need none to finance a broader state 
aid program. 

And Wisconsin had best get those eyebrows 
down and those supports up. 


The Rewards of Teaching 
Green Bay Gazette 


From time to time the problem of the short- 
age of public school teachers has arisen. Now 
comes a compilation of statistics from the Wis- 
consin Education association which portrays, as 
graphically as anything we know, the basic 
cause of the problem and suggests ever so 
plainly how it may be solved. 
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The WEA examines the pay scales of Wis- 
consin cities with respect to elementary and 
high school instructors. It shows that in one 
of the larger city school systems of the state 
the average salary of an elementary school 
teacher is below $2,000 yearly, and that no- 
where in Wisconsin does the average exceed 
$2,700. 

That shows that teachers for all the strict 
qualifications imposed upon them and the 
length of their professional training are in the 
economic scale somewhere below the carpen- 
ter, the plumber, the printer and the member 
of any other of a long list of craftsmen. 

* ok 

Even should all the city councils of Wis- 
consin desire to raise teachers’ salaries to the 
level that their jobs and professional prepara- 
tion in all justice deserve, it could not be done 
because of the limitations of the property tax 
system. Educators, citizens and most of all our 
governors and legislators must recognize that 
the financial base of the educational program 
must be broadened. How that can be done will 
require wisdom and study to determine. That 
it must be done can no longer be doubted. 


Teacher Shortage 
Wisconsin Rapids Tribune 

At the recent fall session of the Wood county 
board of supervisors, S. G. Corey, county super- 
intendent of schools, made a fervent appeal for 
greater public recognition of the critical teacher 
shortage which is seriously jeopardizing the 
American educational system. 

Pointing out that the shortage of qualified 
teachers is universal throughout the country, 
and that Wood county is feeling the effects of 
the shortage in common with all other Wis- 
consin counties, Mr. Corey declared “the pri- 
mary reason is the wage differential as com- 
pared with salaries in other fields.” 

* * 

This situation is something we are going to 
have to cope with, sooner or later. It is a mat- 
ter of genuine concern to every parent. The 
time to tackle the problem is now, and the 
search for a solution should extend all the 
way from the smallest districts with their one- 
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room schoolhouses to the statehouse at Madi- 
son and the national capitol at Washington. It 
is a local, state, and national problem, which 
all units of government must recognize and 
prepare to do something about. 


The Crisis in Free Public Educ. 
Capital Times, Madison 

(This editorial is about the inadequate wages 

paid to teachers in the public school system.) 
* Ok * 

It is time for some plain talk and serious 
thought on this issue. We hear the politicians 
ranting about the challenge of totalitarianism 
to democracy. These same politicians seem ob- 
livious to the fact that democracy will survive 
only if it is based on an intelligent, alert and 
literate citizenry. They cannot indefinitely wave 
a red herring with one hand and vote against 
increased educational appropriations with the 
other. They are going to have to make a choice 
and the time is later than most of them realize. 

We have got to decide whether we are will- 
ing to pay the price for living in a democracy 
—not only with money but with some of our 
pet political prejudices, such as our aversion 
to increased federal aids. 

Public education is facing a crisis. If we al- 
low stinginess and political superstition to dom- 
inate our planning to meet that crisis we may 
as well kiss our democracy goodbye. 





Adventures in Our Town 
by Barbara Puls 


Kye and students in classrooms 
throughout Wisconsin are listening to a 
new Wisconsin School of the Air presentation, 
‘Adventures in Our Town.” This program, the 
first of its kind in the nation, is designed to 
teach children some of the highest ideals of 
American democracy. 

Radio Station WHA believes we must give 
the children faith . . . faith in themselves, in 
others, in goodness, in happiness, and in the 
freedom from fear and hatred on which to- 
morrow inevitably depends. 

The weekly series, written by Mrs. J. Helen 
Stanley, WHA script editor, dramatizes human 
relationships in living—attitudes and behaviour 
problems that challenge each teacher and par- 
ent today. ‘‘Adventures in Our Town’ stresses 
the basic concepts of respect for the individual, 
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despite any differences in appearance, ability, 
religion, race, or culture. 

“We don’t expect to turn every fifth grader 
into a saint in a semester,’ warns Mrs. Stan- 
ley. “We don’t look for real results in a year 
—but we do think we may accomplish some. 
thing over a period of five years.” 


Living Together 

This program, which recounts the adven- 
tures of typical small-town Wisconsin town 
children ranging from ages 10 to 14, was plan- 
ned last summer in response to the request of 
a group of Wisconsin teachers. 

The children in ‘Our Town” make up dif- 
ferent backgrounds, race, and religion. Jim 
O'Reilly is an Irish boy with a terrier dog. 
Down the block live Dotty Barlow and Chuck 
Milling. Chuck's father has just purchased the 
town newspaper. Near the park lives Hy John- 
son. Hy’s father was the first Negro lawyer in 
town, and his grandmother was a slave in 
Georgia. They all go to school with Joey Kar- 
cznski and Bob Greensberg. 

The youngsters, their friends, and families, 
are the ‘‘roots’” of Our Town. Like America 
itself, the town springs from the people, and 
thrives or withers with their success in living 
together. 

“We want the youngsters listening to the 
programs to see that their town is similar to 
Our Town—where similar situations arise,” 
says Mrs. Stanley. “Through our broadcasts, we 
are trying to teach the children to recognize 
the basic value of the individual and to judge 
each person by his own merits. We are in 
hopes that these programs will enable the chil- 
dren to overlook differences of race, religion, 
and color of other people in their schools and 
communities.” 

Every effort has been made to aid in the 
classroom teaching of the Our Town series. 
Teachers’ manuals have been prepared which 
give specific teaching plans and _ techniques, 
rich in practical projects from schools through- 
out the nation. Many consultants from the 
State Curriculum Planning Workshop have 
aided Mrs. Stanley in planning this series. 

To make better citizens for the world of 
tomorrow, it is necessary to educate the chil- 
dren of today to live harmoniously with their 
fellowmen. These broadcasts are heard over the 
Wisconsin State Stations WHA and WLBL, 
each Thursday at 1:30 PM. 
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Help These Teachers Get Money Due Them 


HE State Retirement System has been trying to locate teachers who ceased teaching years ago 

and who still have inactive accounts in the system. It is the desire of the retirement office 
to pay up these accounts. Many of the former teachers may not be aware that they can receive their 
state deposits in a lump sum (if less than $500) after age 50. Others may have forgotten their 
accounts entirely. 


Herewith is presented a list of inactive members with smaller accounts whom the Retire- 
ment Office has been unable to locate. The office solicits the help of Journal readers in identify- 
ing them. If you, your friends, or former teachers, know the present or recent addresses of any 
of them, kindly write the State Annuity and Investment Board, State Capitol, Madison 2. 
Any assistance will be appreciated by the Board and you will have the gratitude of retirement 
members who have forgotten the amounts receivable from the system. 





Name of Teacher Taught Last Last Year 
in Wis. at: Taught 

Brit ONcaky ANUEMON: 3 = oo asec weiidn eens Vermont—Dane County ___---------_----- 1922 
Mrs. Bernice McCrea Ashbrook ____------------- Wt es ee eee 1923 
Mrs. Hilda Pollari Anderson ..........----.-...- Van Buskirk—Iron ‘County ee ee oe 
Pers, Iema: Potts Bantiemer —.........--..-.-....-.- Somers—Kenosha County _------~- _.. 1926 
Mrs. Hedwig Thomas Barden -_----------------- Oakwood Road School, Milwaukee Co. _. _- 1920 
Mrs. Hildegarde Zenter Barthels ____------------ Oshkosh: Pack School... 2-222... 1901 
Mrs. Debert Beach (Opal Fisher) ~-------------- P11 Se atk ee a ree 

Bessie Becht (Mrs. E. H. Woerle) ~------------- Maple—Douglas ‘County eres 
Mes. Alice Naffz Bechtold ..._..........:.....- Milwaukee Vocational ____- eee 
Mrs, Weene Cages beceer ....5 5-255 ou eek WHRIII in Sea and ere 
Gieuye Motes MoUnatek - 258.55 oh ees Dover—Barron County ~------------------ 1922 
Mrs. Arcus Elizabeth Benson —............-...=.- OL ae aa See eer ty eae wise Ecol A 
May DICE RECON <a 5 ies Pa) ee eee eee en iets Tee siscscd Snes 
TEI ES eS ae AS a SRN ODE E!'s RI oa ee a oe ee 
Rarely ee oe a ee ee Eeke 23... et Se eee ee 
A ES SS ee eee eene ame ree ae ene Bes nti Conte a ot ee 
Mrs. Annabella Himmler Berris ---------------- GUE NEONAOIED oo ois sa ie geo 
brs. Matte Hollis Heéttulet ..............=...2. RN a ke ears eee 
Mrs. Olive Hawtry Bimson --.....-.._.----.~-- NSE ELLE RTI 1921 
VST IRL. 3) |) eS iS ls Ae eee meet = 1 eee ES eens ee eens = eee 1922 
Mrs. Charlotte S. Boelter ___---------- epee ere 2 LL CAGES iS aN sare Sie at eee ee 1922 
ier © NOUN? a e5 io cae Troy Creek #2— Washburn County See 2 Se 1922 
LR CCT ee ae aia San eeenemeeere een Po Po ee aS EAS Se 1920-22 
EOC SA | CT PRE, OT tS a eRe ee ee ae? 1921 
Bes, Teareneet ©. Prowt —.......=.-=~...-<s24es Town of Aurora—Taylor County ____-_-_-_ 1922 

py A OS ene -_ 

Mrs. Jonah Blewett Burts — ....... 252.22. BOM = ss en see 
Mrs. Rheinhard Bussey ............-.~-- es Western—Marathon COWMY asnnosn5 0205 
Mrs. Harriet Pinkerton Byrnes ____~-_- Se ee eee ee Snes 
Frederick F. Carson —____- CRE POR SS PS EE ae ae re eel 5a 
Rinne OSH os woe os Sg ane eee Pe ae eee ee See Bee — 
IONS EO CAREINY 2er wpe ee oS New Richmond: ..............--. = 1922 
sep eesney 22282 -. o ce ene dete eas Green Hay Vocational ..........---- +2205 1999 
PaCRIRE CTR ad ats Jensen School Eau Claire .........--_....- 1921 
Mrs. John A. Clark (Marguerite McNicholas) __.. Milwaukee Jr. High School ____--_----__-_ 1930 
Mrs. J. B. Cluley (Mrs. Cecil McFarren) ~-------- Lo ee ee sees 1922 
Bee Oe wee aca Milwaukee School of Engineering - ae 
Mrs, Carol Coates Coleman ..........-....—..-3- Le ee One eee ed cere eens xine IGS 
Ue oS ee eee acs 3 chet e ee ee rn 
Brmence Matic COON. . 8c. none scaaewhoatadn OS ee aes 1922 
OE So ee ea ae eee etn) Sr Fs La G pioussnse ieee 
RE COO SRANEIN oo a a cn a a te Middle lolete—Siealontes ere 
Mrs. nintma Punee Craig... 2a ses ee ee ee ae ee eee een ae 1922 
Mes. Diesnatet Howe Craic .... nae ee Leet Uo) eee een eens een Be 
Dare, Hamer CPOtlCdO on 5 a ns dds | (1) * Se ne netneme wert ee sees 
UII © UNUS no ki oi en a melee EN a cscs cceencecca eae portaats eps SE wae 
Mrs. Harvey Curtis (Lulu Allegar) -------------- ROONONO oo a en i ee 
Mrs. Nora Anderson Davis ......---=----~~..... Se ea aa at Ste 1922 
SECA ys alo | i ae aes a eeeseeomee oo Fond du Lac __--- eee 
Mrs. Thos. E. Doey (Sadie Brown) ~-.----------- Highland School—Douglas “County picccin sithcaciicdy SN 
Mrs. Hazel Dokken Somerville __---------------- MEY 20 ones beeuenaaiaees _. 1924 
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Name of Teacher Taught Last Last Year 


in Wis. at: Taught 
Mrs.\Marget Meade Durkee ---.-.-..-..-.----.- Wilmot—Kenosha County _--------------- 1922 
ON CS CL a a See Mee open ae 2A os CER SD Re. sera ee tip ne he A oP 1921 
Mrs. Nora Butterbrodt Edwards _--___---------- Mayville Jz, High School ......_..222-22 1922 
Mrs. Otto Egeberg (Irma Bishop) -------------- npews WGUS «iccnnenaneclatwnseaeaee 1923 
URE ee ee nee Sc ae: RES EE ROA SE SENS RE rem oY a 1923 
Anna Dicmnvey Histon’ =. .2 2.2. .22 22220522 Lake—Marinette County ~---..------------ 
ii BEEN eto pe eo eae ese eS WD GREGUe 620625 ene cee 1922 
Brera WON MIONeY. =. esc nwe IROMORND (ane o cheat e tke eee 1922 
Dies eee A NORE = oo a oc oc cewcewete OCT ana eee dB earring mR els 1922 
PeGnI AT GANREN a Ao ne Bees taeee eee ecs Milwaukee Industrial School ___.-------~-_- 1921 
MER REISIEOR on a en pe aeo eas Bloomer High School, ...~.- 25-2 sae 1922 
MUAMM LORE KON sok Cassel—Marathon County _-------------_- 1923 
NOS ER 8 dig oe eh nt eke AGUGO A SSS 9s, = SEU Sets eed ok oe 1922 
PESTS OST 127 ea ee Glee meteor weeeenenre ees ee POM PCAC’ «cits et ot te ee ee ee 1921 
Snnny ee KORA on. a oe mee enscuce Ree ete = 245 oe bok ee ee eae ae 1922 
olism Aloe Gould)... 6252 est i eke Ge ED Sea CS EER Erk Se tae 1921 
REE. PR REAUOY «6505 oc ccm nnwaneseliowsdé baad ny, nec acn eee. eit eee 1921 
WPUSTADETGMNUES = 5. ook a oanteeececue abeee BEMMBORO coo dec cas~os oa Seeceee nese 1922 
TRAY: 22 oe geese BURENOE 22 2 onsen econecaee ase ou 1921 
Darotiy Mary Gregoty ....-- 5 oe DS TEC een eee reals eyo Saamen ak Pathe 1922 
Winnie Peterson Gritin —......-5.-<--2sc0-s--5e ‘Troy—st, ‘Croix County -...............<- 1923 
Mrs. Genevieve B. Grimmer ..--............---- TT ES a eee ee Oe Bec eye eae aere 1922 
Rie MAN RE Soe es sg a Eo Milwaukee Centrol Cont. School __---_--_- 1922 
Mrs. Harry S. Hall (May H. McHarg) ----------- PL Ae IR EI ie ancihc  dysei Ne A 1922 
Mrs, Lottie ‘Crawford Fisll _..-.-. 2-2-2 a. ERR RS 2 eee nee 1922 
peers Asian einen ee oe Se See ee 2 ty OPe ana ge =... 522-5 eee eS 1922 
Mrs._Alice Erickson Halverson _______--_-_-_-_---_ Fs 1 ae RR ph Ree MI bi ie a tes By 1924 
Mrs. Ethel Mueller Hanson ___----------------- POURING URIEN Oe ook ot deen a ates 1921 
Reipnrsieney manson 2-225 5202. 20524 02-2552. 42 - OMCRMOM SxS cge2 Ss oth ao eee eae ee 1922 
Mrs. Valborg Gaustad Patterson Harmony _-_------ IRRE, © So Shc 7 eet  es 1921 
Emme Gintester tarris: ....<..s2--=--.----.-...- ENT fe Ss ea ade aaa 1923 
BT Piet eC MNGIWeG ae ee oo anc ennes Oe © ee ee eee 1922 
Gladys Theodore Hatvey -....<.....-...--...-.. io ole eerie ey Ala tl SAREE Se ower NE ore S 1922 
Dire, Locesine- W.taye —-—.-.=.=.=--..--._.-.. Mineral Point High School ____----_--_-__ 1921 
ig LEP eS CU |e eee a ee eee arpa re SitinemrOd® ate eee ee aeons 1922 
nner nL SEPIA So ee ee PUNE a ee ee 1922 
WUMINI ME RONIN ree ot dew leceaee oe ens i eNO oct ee ee 1922 
Gerirade Sinegacet Hof =. ....- =. 2-25-22. OT 2 Soap oe SERRE op SION Ba alpen  S Seb cencph 1922 
SE BR ic nktnwhebentnwknoinomminns uel No. I, Armstrong—Oconto County —-.------ 1922 
Mrs. Myra Lucille Nichols Hummell -~----------- Soccci,  lmkP Sonn ial ci te MG ht Te a ek OES 1923 
AS TS! OT ce eee eee ane cee eo ORV TA MNNeON L225. see oe 1923 
Mary Vivian Hurley __-----_- eae eee pee MIRED ee i oe can ges 1920 
Rats) Senn a yecowsOn ooo. ==. 5 <2. - VSIOER EMORY 22-5 ooo ae) so een ce ope 1921 
eer ey omenien .2-5-—-5.- 2.25.52 2002 2s RMIT ogo a 1922 
MeUn PRU INNER ooo 5 ooo Soke eee NII ep oo Sk et te ed 1922 
Mrs. Arthur W. Jameson (Carrie Irene Harley) --. Madison -__---------__________-__-_____- 1923 
ASIAAVS IOUNEOR axe oc he SS ea soee eee Sy Tae eee ae RES ee 1921 
Nett NON = 5 os cae eon al eoeee PR CRSOn 2 2228) ere oh 3 oes oe 1923 
Raper aa pe anneten 22220 oe Ss eco ee Waukesha High School --...._..___--____ 1922 
Alice Tauriode Jonmiston .........-...-.2<_...<2 EN EN ec ae ae 1910 
able Ma COINS 5) anon oe a ele ees ee a een eee ae Le SAREE a: 1921 
Mrs. Earl P. Kelly (Margaret Adele Castle) _____- WOOUNONMUNIIEN 225555. acces t eh anes ue 1921 
Mrs. W. E. Kirk (Helen Blanche Crosby) -------- LS eeepc cota LI ke, 1922 
Mrs. Leona Kleinsmith Jones _____-._--_---___--- a eas ate ah Lh le PP. 1922 
Mrs. Donald W. Klotzbach (Velma Richardson) .. Markesan ___-_-_________-_---_____________ 1922 
BAP. J. KaOwion: 2 oo oe eo cecstckeesoscscese ACCES 58 Stole. oan obo ae wee 1921 
ROD GAUBUS ORDOR en i ee Len a ES Sa he A a ete Wan Mo, 1922 
Barn Drellie Mae Bont 2. ele Magieod: ......2.5... EE ee ER TEMAS TRIAS: 1922 
Mrs. Robert J. Kruske (Theresa E. Murphy) ------ a ES ea ere ence oe Rion rd 1922 
NORD Peencre TANG 5 wn sce endtoaceces cee ee ae er ae he pete oe nel Se 1922 
Sut ROROUG henner ea eee Milwaukee—Rehabilitation ______________- 1921 
Mrs. Dessa Brownlee Lathrop -_----------------- BGIeeE na Uae soos et eee eo 1922 
Dire) Shelen Fieiees tae o2 5... ==. lL RUNNIN Ciccktt e 2S AG he eee ee 1923 
Bits, Zelda Ry Mclaugniin .—.-..-.---.222..-2-2. TED ete os a aed ee 1922 
RRR TUR) Seen ee ao ot SS eee 2 IR earns oe ee tel 2 2 1921 
ns ss Oe ee oe ee tt eee AS a ea ee a atid 1922 
Mis: Rath Paynter Leland =... 2.2. -2.02.5.-2- 25. a OS RR ree et ry Maho ease tee ce tty 1922 
Reeity Weebl 6 Ot PHEW 22.0 ee cee cs sk kee 0 EE eo aco a cereal otha eee eye 1921 
TERM RIMMER 62 Sire oe non chk cae w ewe Lebanan—Dodge County ______--_________ 1921 
Mss; Genetde Lake Logan: ...=.-=-3-:.-.-.-cnc< Hamburg Dist. No. 2—Marathon County -__ 1922 
Bersih Ay tionney 2222 sarees NEES oe corte eee eee ea 1922 
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Name of Teacher Taught Last Last Year 


in Wis. at: Taught 

Mes. Clara Hickelbure Lyoa ......2.-~<2i-1=--. Witihineie Peg 2358 ok. Se 1922 
Nidan OIRCIA MEMBER occ eucceneen-ohaadeakaee [OS eee cee ae 1921 
Cathecine Mary Maher oo. ..-.--- 22 susss-- CORI oe caer nent dcin SR ee 1921 
Dowin eatery. DasnOINe: . 8. 5 a tee Kieee: Elta Scmnok .. .. . 1625 oe Ses 1922 
MUAH GN REMEENOIE Sam — ce ce a ee eeeean. Wausau Hist Senedak 2. 1204 55-4.555-%45- 1923 
Mis. Ruth Ascaunas Marshall _.............-...... ee ee Meee Mes Crow eae eee. Serene ee 1918 
Mrs. Helen F. Hoefer Martin ------------------- CONN creme c Seieteak soon scene 1921 
Macy Minetva Marun ......._.~.--..- si sc-- J Se ee a eee ee eee 1922 
RO RE or eee IRC (etd tess 3 eae 1922 
Mrs. Margaret Budy Melrose ------------------- WRAORIOONO oo. i we eee att 1923 
Palda Tene Means ...~ 2 - sete sass dekae NN soda tne ipa oe aaa seen 1923 
eats. Greeue..b.. DACYOR 2. assess ShenOgetth :.-.2..- ~:~ cee oleate 1921 
ee nee eae CIs sro iso ne hs oe re a 1921 
BERG Net UM MERINO? oe oe aes Saeee ee deoe TARR ni eed esate > 4ce eee 1922 
MeN, SALON® ooo oss TARR ns st 2d oases RAS ait Sash tndl ass 1922 
Mes. Ruby L. Millard Moore ~..-.=...-222=--4.- WAGUINIOE? © 25 oso os i ete 1922 
es. Ethel Beck Moseley —.......--..---.- +.=.<-« Wo WANS 252 ee eee 1923 
Dorothy Grice Murphy ......_.......--.=.-1.- | | a nampa paar yar. 1922 
Mrs. Loretta Burns Molzahn -------------------- Gin GOR noo eS Sees 1922 
ON) OS OCS a aes ees NG ss nig dt ee edd em 1923 
mic Wedoipk Norautist ...<2>...----- ----2.04.- Maditer Vocktiowgl ..< 2... n50-b< ena. 1924 
Mrs. Catherine Moore Oéestreicher -------------- WretseQnees 5. gp Shi bates daisies 1921 
Cordeua prow Ome’. oo... 260....2245-- Milltown High School ___-_--------------- 1922 
Mrs. Betty A. Olson (Anderson) ---------------- OO a See ore ess 1921 
Cnive Meenerne GUC -2.6-.2--5-5-.- censuses FARGO iii ei ra Seen dda eee 1922 
SUING (A JEMSUME ooo ee ae esas eweue NN a i chads cia ew an ae 1921 
Mrs. Mae Ritenour Pederson ------------------- | ES ES a anes a eanenyn an nes remo ere ete 1923 
AME ee RNNRGURE oe coat oa tensa nneeene Green BOY ..2554..-5_.2.- SIPS ALTE ES 1921 
GHAI) DION 9 oo nn rae cee | a SSE MMe, Sesceey tee pe een ts oe AS ~ 1923 
WOO A a ae ae II RII io re ss a 3 eS 1921 
mis, see GP O0Oe JK. 5 5 no ose 8k GEO etononww es Oey Cer ered eee 1922 
Mire MINE WORE a. con eba oun sane osee selon CRI se sates ons <cnidodasesaeo 1921 
ath, Wee OG MAMMOGIE \ 2. cocci oe ose kon ee eeoe Clemo—Green County ...<.-..4........<< 1923 
RRO ES I i aes WRSIRUNGM EMGEEE 0 ee, 
Mrs. Josephine Holub Raymond --_---~---------- CRAGIN 2 8n.04755555 . oe SSD ROE Te 1924 
eRe es a re ee occ eck nn NERO AMINO os eal | Shiai sonra ieraeain 1923 
Mrs. Mabel Esther (McFadden) Rempel ---------- ees CA ADEE ie BARE WES 1922 
Willian ia a 5s a. K ARN on ee 1921 
TT on i a SS ewer. <2 Ne ee er eae Soe eee Meee 1921 
Mary Meswaret Roberts: .-. .0-.2~..2-.--....=..-- Harrison—Lincoln County ~_-------------- 1922 
Aue Caheing Robinsed. ..2. 2. .6-52-5..+-.-- I ee ea a mages 1924 
Hide MOMINNE S ercccaus seacoast sckee cette Pisa COM. 2 onc 5a eeeaee 1921 
IOURCER WANE OUIIIID 5 ui oo ct es Lo eee a as Pee etre en 1922 
Ruth Anna Rugland -------- a WONG nts tt aeig aaced eee 1923 
CS | i eee ee Ni CONN ss el 2 eo 1927 
RSNOIIORE oo oso ow weer es Sadeenne masse TERI Sosa Not, a ae eae 1922 
Mrs. Helen A. Lathrop Sawyer --------- a ie oe eens @ MME a, 5 BO ade a emg seperti e 

lua tI ooo ar bee ean es ote Siisnom Ge BAGS: 2 ccc ok eae cctas 1922 
Mrs. Albert E. Schafer (Milly Dahm) ------------ ee Ee et Or ee een eee oe 1922 
Agring: Totty Gelmeldee =... 25. cosa Peano Scans == CRN Sse oe See 1922 
Clave: C, ScuNeMee 2.2. - os anne ees aes 43 5 RUINS occas ke Ss ae ae eeoneeia eee 
Mrs. Arthur Schuessler Cana DeVoe) -.....- Pee i) Oo a eee ee ee Pe 1922 
Mrs. Christine Urquhart Scott _._--------------- CE SRI A SEAR TINIEE ORE PRIOS: 3 1923 
Mrs. Clarence O. Scrafield (Orpha M. Davis) ----- Maplehurst ~-~-----~---- SLE SPRY ts - 1922 
Mes. Grace Barry Sheafer .......-.=.......--.-. Men CONE oc cece 1922 
Se ee i eee ee) ee RONRU  an ov S R oe Aes aa ee SEO 1921 
Mrs. Nellie B. (Hand) Slavin ------------------ NOE ee oon some aaee a weak aan 1922 
UBER SN co ete nap wears Sooke eet a WINNS 266 Sc Son ee ee oe 1921 
Mammune Cire Gimitly oe. 5 os seen sesi-- EE le SER ee 1923 
Dts MERSIOD i SHO 302 oss eassase cess SONNE sn hee eee 1922 
Meg, Bhatia. Diag Smiths +... <a asa 5t- Town of Wheeler—Oconto County __--___- 1921 
MiG NOW CRN sg nosis ssansssee—e CAUMNOD Sora aisle pe saa Seti aes 1923 
Lillian E. Sowerby __---------------- Sere fae EE Oe Mae. eat 1921 
Chmntes Wesley: Gtably ... . 2525545 22652--5h-- Woodale—Sawyer County spite ecg 1921 
Helen Anselm Stapleton _-.--------------------- UR ONGR II ieee Mice n ecco 1922 
Bees Lanes Ger ......-..-.........-..... ae UE REA Me 1923 
Mew, Hise Geel: Geertndo. =..-..<2-2.2-u.5.-.4;..- PIRIONGUEY tid b doe ele dtae cuousanen 1922 
DEN OMe Gp SOMMIEE® oo os sss Loe gk oe LO i eee ae ele ai eh = ane 1922 
Helles Auguste Sugeeman: ..<...-....<22..-2.--.-. UGE occ uae sen kona naeme eae 1922 
Mrs. Ray Sweeney (Florence McCarthy) ---.------ DUNGENN, 2 SOUS 5 Se oe alee Bea wee 1921 
pe a eee PRININOIE on 5) a sete nena data ata eGaged 1922 
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Name of Teacher Taught Last Last Year 

in Wis. at: Taught 
OlideR Geney: cc orca sent ece aces eee ee MAURIS? Wor canoe ae ees 1922 
BTN INEGIOMIMECIE eons ceo oda ee ene BREDOURIR «oe eee en cee 1921 
GREP ENING cn mudticanceseueeGen= Watertown tues aneusstc cevencaeehenweeon 1919 
Wits; <Antner “As PRVIOl 025 eee Seek esse GME 6 nt ee eee 1921 
Mrs. Dorothy E. Dave Thompson --------------- OS eee meee mene oe, EC ee 1923 
Mes, Nina: Brigas Tolletson ......~~--=.=2s22-_==~ MME ORNOOD amc e ee tet os Sees ae 1906 
Mrs. Grace Vergeront Umbreit -_---------------- Macison’ High ‘School, ..=- 222-8... -255.4- 1923 
PSS ee ae ee eo. See one NO 2 es ee ae el 1921 
Mrs. Ralph A. Wall (Sarah Helen Icke) ---------- 11 fs ei ee eae ae Seat ee LT se 1921 
Lgnikt PAN NIN ee oS eeeeeees TN ee eee eS ae pele eee eo 1922 
Plorence aueiteoweste) 2... eee PENN WAG) a ee 1923 
Melicent Eda Waterhouse _______-____----------- ee ane Hoe. 2 ee ee Fee 1922 
Pie NE oe oe ene eeeesS NEIMBUROS aden cae wine Se teen 1921 
pits... Mise Jason Wek: ..-.---.--....-24-425-- WOMANNE ioe eso eee 2S 1922 
Bika: Adice aettis wrelth \_. 22 oe Raced Center. 4.5... eee ee 1922 
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KNOWING CHILDREN ... 
(Continued from page 233) 

tures would bring!—to say nothing of the ob- 
ligation of educational administration to so- 
ciety. At the very least, readings in human de- 
velopment might well be added to the profes- 
sional libraries in all our schools. For this rea- 
son, and for the benefit of interested colleagues 
who may wish to add materials in this area to 
their personal libraries, there follows a list of 
some suggested references which are currently 
recommended. 


Breckenridge, M. E. and Vincent. Child Develop- 
ment, Saunders, Philadelphia, 1943. 

Blos, Peter. The Adolescent Personality: A Study of 
Individual Growth. D. Appleton—Century Co., 
1941. 


Havighurst, Robert J., Prescott, Daniel A., and Redl, 
Fritz. ‘Scientific Study of Developing Boys and 
Girls has set up Guideposts,” General Educa- 
tion in the American High School, Pp. 105-35. 
Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicago, 1942. 


THE VETERAN ... 
(Continued from page 231) 
Arts, who stated: “I have 45 veteran cards 
and 75 for students other than veterans, and 
I am of the opinion that practically all higher 
grades will be earned by veterans’. 
Isn’t it a great boost for our American way 
of life that these men and women who have 
gone through the gates of hell can come back 
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and pick up where they left off, and genuinely 
take advantage of what is offered and excel 
because they are ready to settle down and be- 
come really good Mr. and Mrs. Citizens? 











THE JOURNAL'S COVER 


“Congress shall make no law—abridging 
the freedom of speech, or of the press’—So 
reads a portion of the first amendment of the 
Constitution of the 
United States com- 
monly known as_ the 
Bill of Rights. Before 
the adoption of the 
amendment leaders of 
liberal thought on 
both sides of the At- 
lantic had long main- 
tained that democracy 
can function only in a 
climate of free expres- 
sion. At times in our 
history demagogues 
have distorted the 
facts by using the common devices of propa- 
ganda to mislead and confuse some people, 
but there is a common belief that if truth is 
given a chance it will prevail. Voltaire, the 
eminent 18th Century French philosopher, 
stated succinctly the doctrine in these words: 
“I wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it’. 
Whether it is from a soapbox on the street 
corner or the rostrums of our legislative halls 
our right to say it is an established principle 
of American democracy. Our Journal’s Cover 
portrays that Freedom of Expression. 





Ewing Galloway 
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Teaching Student Teachers 


by V. E. van Patter 


Superior State Teachers College 
Superior, Wisconsin 


N TRAINING student teachers, what is 

there in Educational Psychology that is so 
basically sound and important that we ought 
to try to build it into the teaching habit of be- 
ginning teachers? 

The most basic thing, in general, that sound 
educational psychology emphasizes these days 
may be described by the term ‘'Problem-Solving 
Thinking.” Maybe we can just call it “‘skill in 
thinking” or “thoughtful thinking’’ or ‘‘reflec- 
tive thinking.” But let us use the name ‘‘Prob- 
lem-Solving Thinking.” This problem-solving 
thinking when properly taught is transferable, 
and transferability of a thing learned is like 
negotiability in money. Negotiability or trans- 
ferability means the thing may be used in many 
different situations, in many different places. 

We too often find schools still devote too 
much time of the energies to drill and memor- 
ization. Most training in thinking is really 
training in following another's thought pro- 
cesses. Our teaching from kindergarten through 
college is too much just small fact teaching, 
too much memory. Our tests reflect this. They 
probe memory too exclusively. 


Obstacles to Problem Solving 

Having made those statements positively and 
without limitations or explanations, let us tend 
to that chore for a moment. First, of course, 
some memory storing is not only desirable but 
necessary. Second, as we proceed upward 
through the grades the amount and length or 
depth of problem-solving teaching should in- 
crease. But we fall into error if we think that 
there needs be no problem-solving teaching 
in grade one or five or in kindergarten, and 
similarly there is error in thinking that no 
fact teaching is desirable in upper. grades or 
high school. It is a matter of emphasis or time 
devoted to problem-solving that is important. 
Having devoted that much to explanation let us 
revert again to the teaching of teachers how 
to teach problem solving. 

Why isn’t problem solving used more fully? 
I believe there are at least four reasons. I put 
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them in the order of their importance: 


1. The fetish of ground covering. 

2. The overuse of the oral question-answer tech- 
nique of teaching. 

3. Too little use of activities or projects, which 
require problem solving. 

4. Too brief, sketchy, imperfect teaching of 
meanings of facts in the light of the student’s en- 
vironment in the light of things he sees, feels, tastes 
—in short, knows. 


There are some definite skills in problem 
solving without which we will not get far in 
teaching problem solving. There is a skill to 
thinking just as there is a skill in qualitative 
analyses. 


Steps in Problem Solving 

First of all we can’t solve a problem we do 
not recogrize. Step one in skill then is defin- 
ing the problem. Step two is to make a hypoth- 
esis or guess. Step three is to gather data and 
pile it in about three piles—(a) Yes, (b) No, 
(c) Non-relevant. Step four is drawing a con- 
clusion from the data. Step five is to act on 
the conclusion. 

This good learning, this problem-solving, 
can not, of course, be accomplished except 
through goal seeking. Our student teachers 
need an aim, a goal, not only for their students 
but for themselves. Learning occurs when an 
individual has a goal, directs his activity to- 
ward it, knows when he reaches it, understands 
the relationship between his activity and the 
results. If we can get our student teachers 
above and beyond the teaching of facts, facts 

little disconnected, irrelevant, petty facts- 
we will have done much. If we can get them 
to considering the learning or lack of it which 
their teaching acts are causing we will get some- 
where worth while. 

[ surmise you are thinking of your own in- 
dividual student ‘teacher and of your pupils. 
You are thinking of how little your student 
knows of the subject and of discipline problems 
which are apt to take place if the teaching is 
not done at a hurried, break-neck pace. Yes, 
you are right, that is the problem. The age we 
live in, its tempo, its hurry, is not very con- 
ducive to reflection of problem-solving think- 
ing. We have more problems than we have 
thinking. Nuremberg trials, meat shortage, the 
Wallace speech, atom bombs, the Lone Ranger, 
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the Fat Man, strike, nylons, etc., ad infinitum. 
They pile in upon us, demand attention, so 
there is no time to think, but isn’t reflection— 
efficient reflection—the only way out and 
through it all? And if so, should we not make 
it Our Main aim in school and train our stu- 
dent teachers to do it? 

Too much of our teaching is too exclusively 
just small fact teaching. Too much and too ex- 
clusively we mark students on what they can 
recall of these facts. But now the exclusion 
of fact teaching is not the way. Too often the 
class hour is the presenting of opinions, 
hunches, guesses, with no use of facts. What 
is needed is training in the gathering from 
memory or books of facts, the examining of 
them to see if they be pertinent to the prob- 
lem at hand, to see if they are “pro” or “con”, 
the piling up of these as it were in “yes” and 
“no” piles. Then on the basis of the size of 
the piles, drawing a conclusion, and acting on 
it. And, all that means change, change from 
indifference or repugnance to positive affirma- 
tion or its opposite, changing from indiffer- 
ence to enthusiastic opposition or again chang- 
ing from being ‘‘in favor’ to being “opposed”. 
However that may be, it means change, and 
change is learning, and learning is what schools 
are for. I hope you train your student teachers 
in this problem solving type of teaching. 
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CLIP CORNER 











“When you learn to co-operate with the inevita- 
ble you have found the secret of living without 
friction.” 

ek 


A plutocrat—That male teacher who can afford 
a haircut before payday following Christmas. 
* * % 


Color experts predict that text books in the near 
future will be printed on yellow or green paper 
with gray ink—Black on white is one of the most 
fatiguing colors for the eyes—only tradition sus- 
tains its continued use. 

kok 

Clothes don’t make the man, but they do tell 
us a lot about him. 

oR 

Beware the busy-work that leaves the child too 

little time to think. 


It is a safe assertion that we have manufactured 
“hospital cases’’ in reading in the lower grades, 
then devoted “reading time” in upper grades to 


curing these cases. 
* * 


Motto for the class room: 
“Action done under external constraint or dicta- 


MOD ins caass has no significance for the mind of 
him who performs it.’-—John Dewey. 
* ok Ok 


One of the prime factors of behavior, good or 

bad, is the personal desire to be important. 
x oR OK 

If the schools of the nation had the equivalent 
of money spent for liquor during the Christmas 
season it would help greatly! 

x KOR 

Passing thought: Did the teacher next door hear 
me today venting my anger and frustration upon 
the children? Good teachers raise their voices less 
frequently than poor ones. 

* kK * 

“November has run into December; December 
has run into Christmas, and Christmas has run 
into money—more than usual this year—Wild- 
rooter. 

* oe 

A recent news story tells of a burglar who rifled 

a teacher's apartment—What an optimistic burglar! 
x ok OR 

Why worry—The little problems we can handle 
ourselves; and the big ones we can turn over 
to God. 

* ok 

Utopia—When the modern girl can make-up her 

mind as quickly as she can make up her face. 
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LAUGH AND THE WORLD LAUGHS WITH YOU 





Pursuit 
"So you're the youngest in the family,” said the 
minister to the ragamuffin. ““Who comes next?” 
“Me brudder Tom,” answered the urchin. 
“And who comes after him?” 
“The truant officer,” said the boy. 


Believe It or Not 

Wife: ‘My husband is the only one who has ever 
kissed me.” 

Friend: “Are you bragging or complaining?” 


A Mother's Pride 

Fond Mother: “Genevieve is so bright, only 12 
years Old and she is studying French and Algebra. 
Say good morning to Mrs. Perkins in Algebra, 
Genevieve.” 


Safe in Repeating 

When Egan was American minister at Copenhagen, 
he made a practice of going through Denmark once 
a year and lecturing on American literature. One 
night when the Crown Prince and Princess were 
dining at the American Legation, the Crown Prince 
said to Mr. Egan: “I receive agreeable reports of 
your lectures in the provinces. Do you use a different 
lecture every time?” 

“I always use the same one, Your Honor,” the 
minister answered. 

“But what do you do if people come a second 
time?” 

“They never come a second time,” was the answer 


Weighty Words 

Customer: “I want a book.” 

Clerk: “Something light?” , 

Customer: ‘Oh, it doesn’t matter. I have a car 
outside,” 


Bridle Path 


“How did the wedding go?” 
preacher's wife. 

“Fine, my dear, until I asked if the bride 
would ‘obey,’ and she said: ‘Do you think I'm 
crazy?’—and the groom, who was in a sort of 
daze, mumbled: ‘I do.’ Then things began to 
happen.” 


By the Foot 


Smart Alec: “How much are your $6 shoes?” 
Alert Clerk: “Three dollars a foot.” 


asked the 


Some Sailor 

Sailor—“If I had known that tunnel was so long, 
I would have given you a kiss.” 

Girl—“Gracious, wasn't that you?” 


Short Course in Economics 

Econ. Student: “There's one thing I can’t under- 
stand about banking.” 

Second Student: ‘What's that?” 

Econ. Student: ‘They'll lend you all the money 
you want just as long as you can prove you don't 
need it.” 
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Economy Minded 
Sandy bought two tickets to a raffle and won a 
$1,500 car. 
His friends rushed up to his house to congratulate 
him, but found him looking miserable as could be. 
“Why, man, what's the matter wi’ ye?’’ they asked. 
“It’s that second ticket. Why I ever bought it 
I canna imagine.” 


Just Not Tired 

The girl entered the bus with a pair of skates under 
her arm. A man immediately got up and offered her 
his seat. ‘Thank you very much,” was the reply, 
“but I’ve been skating all afternoon.” 


What's the Use? 

A very small boy came home dejectedly from his 
first day at school. 

“Ain't goin’ tomorra,”” he sputtered. 

“And why not?” his mother asked. 

“Well, I can't read and I can’t write and they 
won't let me talk, so what's the use?” 


With Sound Effects 

An inebriate dreaded the tongue-lashing from his 
wife that invariably accompanied his return home in 
the early morning hours. So, after a night of tippling, 
he returned home, went to the kitchen, tied a rope 
about his waist, and tied skillets, pots, and pans to 
the rope in such a manner that they dragged behind 
him as he walked. Then he took off his shoes and 
stole softly upstairs. 

“She'll never hear me in this infernal din,” he 
whispered to himself as he crept toward the bedroom. 
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We're Chubby-Wubbies regulars, see ? 
Joe struck out with bases loaded. I 
flunked English, and Ted lost all his 
marbles playing double knuckles. 
What are you going to do about it? 
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N. E. A. Chats 





with G. R. RANKIN 
Boy’s Tech. H. S., Milwaukee 


Your NEA Director 





STILL AHEAD! As of December 2, Wiscon- 
sin NEA enrollments with 4856 reported show 
a gain of 549 over last year. However, we are 
still a long way from the Victory Action quota 
for our state, 9171. We need the help of every 
local to reach this goal. 


FILM AID: On a free-loan basis the NEA 
documentary film, ‘‘Assignment: Tomorrow’’ 
is available from the office of the Wisconsin 
Education Association. This 26-minute film 
stresses the place and importance of the teacher 
in our national life. Its 7-minute trailer de- 
scribes the way our local, state, and national 
educational organizations work together, and 
presents the program of the NEA. 

Your local may want to share the film with 
a civic organization while you have it in your 
community. 


NEW MANUAL: Recently sent to every Wis- 
consin local, the “NEA Manual for Locals’’ is 
a guide that will help each local officer and 
each local committee chairman to work more 
efficiently. Use the manual to develop a 
stronger, more active local. 


WHY JOIN? I belong to the NEA because: 


1. The NEA is the national professional 
organization for teachers. 

2. Every teacher is enjoying advantages which 
the NEA has helped to achieve. 

. The NEA has helped teachers in more 
than half of the states to secure tenure 
and retirement systems. 

. The research and publicity work of the 
NEA help improve schools. 

. The NEA Journal is an educational maga- 
zine of high quality. 

. The NEA advocates and practices democ- 
racy in education. 

7. The NEA furnishes national leadership in 

education. 

8. The NEA helps state teachers’ associa- 
tions. 

9. The NEA helps local teachers’ associa- 
tions. 

10. The NEA helps protect the schools against 
attack. 

11. The NEA is participating vigorously in 
our nation’s peace program. It encourages 
effective teaching of democracy and urges 
adequate education for a strong America 
and an effective United Nations. 


w 


— 


wal 


nN 


Enroll now. 
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IT’S UP TO YOU! Many teachers have had 
no personal invitation to join NEA this year. 
Every teacher can receive much from the NEA: 
every teacher can help boost Wisconsin sup- 
port for NEA by joining this year. WE NEED 
YOUR MEMBERSHIP. 


You may help in two ways: 


1. Use the blank below to send your own mem- 
bership now. 
2. Enroll another teacher this week. 


SCHOOL FINANCE GOALS: Administrators 
and officers of teachers’ associations will find 
“School Finance Goals’, latest NEA Research Bul- 
letin, informative and helpful in securing more 
adequate support for public education. Secure it 
from NEA headquarters for 25¢. 


EARLIEST HONOR ROLL: Through an error 
we omitted the earliest NEA 100% enrollments 
this year. They are: 

Cities: New Holstein (1939); Port Washington 
(1931); Winneconne (1937) 

Schools: New Holstein (1939); Port Washing- 
ton—Hill (1931), High School (1931), Wiscon- 
sin Street (1931); Winneconne High (1937) 


MORE 100% REPORTS: Further 100% NEA 
enrollments since our December report are: 

Cities: Clintonville (1938); Edgerton (1929); 
Oshkosh (1946); Watertown (1943) 

Schools: Clintonville (1938); Edgerton—Junior 
High (1929), Primary (1929), Edgerton (1929), 
Senior High (1929); Oshkosh—-High (1946), Lin- 
coln (1946), Longfellow (1946), Merrill Junior 
High (1946), Park (1946), Roosevelt Junior High 
(1946) ; Sheboygan—Central High (1939), Frank- 
lin (1940), U. S. Grant (1946), Jefferson (1935), 
Lincoln (1939), Longfellow (1944), North High 
(1946), Sheridan (1938); Superio r—Carpenter 
(1946), Nelson Dewey (1946), Itasca (1946), Lin- 
coln (1946); Watertown—Douglas (1943), Lin- 
coln (1943), Senior High (1943), Watertown Jun- 
ior High (1943), Webster (1943); Wisconsin 
Rapids—Wood County Normal (1942) 











NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIA- 
TION OF THE UNITED STATES 
1201 16th Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
Application for Membership 
INIAING oo ae Rice en a Be 

Address for 

BRO SOUREEE  h ccnnnendiisundassnase 

This application may be used by either 

new or former members. Enclose dues, $3 
(Wisconsin Journal of Education.) 
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NEWS AND VIEWS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 





Teacher Permits 

During the 1945 to °46 school year the 
State Superintendent has issued 3468 one-year 
permits to teachers who did not meet the reg- 
ular requirements for state teachers licenses. 
Of this number about 3000 were for rural— 
state graded schools, 200 for high schools, and 
267 for the city and village elementary schools. 

During the present school year 3,200 one- 
year permits have been issued of which ap- 
proximately 3000 are teaching in rural—state 
graded schools, 100 in city elementary schools 
and about 100 in high schools. Before the end 
of the present school year the number of spe- 
cial one-year permits will exceed the number 
issued during the 1945-46 school year. 

There has been a slight decrease in the num- 
ber of high school permits issued due to the 
return to the teaching profession of legally 
qualified teachers of such subjects as science, 
industrial arts, and agriculture. The greatest 
shortage of high school teachers exists in the 
fields of home economics, commercial and phys- 
ical education. 


Is a School Forest Available? 


The evidences of interest in school forests 
on the part of county board members, city of- 
ficials, school boards, public spirited citizens, 
and school administrators including principals 
and teachers is most refreshing to those who 
are eager and anxious that conservation forge 
ahead. The school forests, nearly two hundred 
of them, are a challenge to school people, and 
special effort is being made to use them as 
laboratories for conservation and science work. 
Most schools, now in possession of forests, are 
demonstrating through effective practical man- 
agement and functional instructional use that 
they merit the stewardship entrusted to them. 

The laboratory teaching patterns are needed 
especially, since expression all too often is cen- 
tered upon verbalistic response. Forests pro- 
vide laboratories in which to observe, at first 
hand, thousands of the interesting lessons 
which nature affords. In them may be observed 
individual ‘as well as collective growth of var- 
ious kinds of trees in various types of soil. In 
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them may be noted the growth or lack of it 
under varying degrees of light, heat, and mois- 
ture. In them may be demonstrated the effec- 
tiveness of natural seeding as compared to ar- 
tificial seeding and planting. In them is af- 
forded opportunity to study fungus disease and 
insect control such as the control of blister 
rust and the pine weevil. Then, too, in them 
may be demonstrated the all important lessons 
of selective cutting and the equally important 
function of efficient forest use generally, the 
basic element of conservation effort. 

It is the hope of the department that more 
schools will avail themselves of opportunities 
to obtain school forests. Many opportunities to 
obtain them are undoubtedly near at hand, but 
are not realized because of the multitude of 
other school interests and responsibilities which 
appear more pressing but which are not nearly 
sO important over a period of time. 


Veterans’ Education: 

Accreditation policies for peacetime military 
service as recommended by department of pub- 
lic instruction: 

I. It is no longer recommended that credit 
be granted for basic or recruit training toward 
a high school diploma for men entering the 
services after the conclusion of hostilities. 

2. The continuation and extension of the 
use of tests of educational maturity, such as 
the tests of General Educational Development. 

3. That such tests not be administered or 
recognized as a measure of high school equiv- 
alence until after the class of which the ap- 
plicant was a member has been graduated. 

4. That high schools continue to grant credit 
in peacetime for educational experiences gained 
in service schools. 

5. That high schools accept correspondence 
courses for credit in the peacetime program if 
obtained from a recognized school and com- 
pleted in a satisfactory manner. 

6. Section 40.90 Wisconsin Statutes ap- 
proved April 16, 1941, “SENIOR STUDENTS 
ENTERING MILITARY SERVICE”, is still 
in effect. 
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Preliminary Report of Veterans Attend- 
ing Public High Schools in Wisconsin 


Five hundred questionnaires sent to schools 
of which 354 have been returned: 


Full time 
Grade attendance 
LS Ses ae 5 See Eee Pe PPL may Ie eee) 5 
en OER ed SE ee ee 41 
EN ARR ep rk ee een ASL 104 
DR eater eer et ee ee 584 
NR or ee ee ae ee a einen ee ee 71 
NR oe Pe 5 agi tt ok oa a ee 805 
Part time 
Grade attendance 
OT oye 
LO) Ne oe Serena 
LL ee eee eek 19 
OR oasis ce eee 23 
SEEN 22 okt tee 52 
MNO one A ees 105 


Grand Total __-910 enrolled in high school 


Aviation Conference 


The Wisconsin Department of Public In- 
struction, with the cooperation of the State 
Aeronautics Commission and the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration, is holding a series of 
one-day aviation education meetings in the fol- 
lowing cities on the dates indicated: 


Jan. 
Ashiand Wish School ..................<-.. 9 
Wausan High Sdiwol. -....... 2-62... 14 
PAU AGICE VOC MUNGO! . Suc ac cee ced 16 
Lettosse Voc. Seno! 523k Se 21 
Madison—Central High School __-~-_-~------ 23 
Oshkosh Vocational School ___----~-------- 28 
South Milwaukee High School _______--____30 


These meetings are of interest to both ele- 
mentary and high school teachers. The follow- 
ing topics are discussed in the morning: ‘“The 
Challenge of Aviation in our World Today,” 
by a representative of the C. A. A. and, ‘‘Avia- 
tion in Wisconsin’ by a representative of the 
State Aeronautics Commission. Group discus- 
sions in the following sectional meetings: 


(1) Aviation in elementary education. 
(2) Aviation education on the high school level. 
(3) High school aeronautics course. 


During the afternoon the group tours the 
local airport to observe (1) radio communica- 
tion stations, (2) weather station, (3) control 
tower, (4) hangar and flight line, (5) repair 
shop, and (6) enjoy a flight experience. 
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Professional Reading 


Selected by The Reading Circle Board 
from the State Reading Circle List 


Teaching About Light and Sight, Research 
Division, National Education Association. 
NEA, 1946. 79p. $0.30. (paper) 


This pamphlet has been written for teachers 
and administrators to acquaint them, and the 
general public as well, with the facts about 
lighting, seeing, eyesight conservation and 
other, “seeing conditions under which we work, 
study, and play.” 

The treatment of classroom lighting is es- 
pecially helpful, particularly when reenforced 
by such sections as Factors in Seeing, Natural 
and Artificial Lighting, Visual Tasks and oth- 
ers. The recommended levels of illumination 
may appear high but are in keeping with the 
progress made in studying the relation between 
good lighting and the education of the child. 
The teaching material is well outlined and us- 
able for elementary and secondary school pu- 
pils, and “no pupil should leave school with- 
out understanding how lighting affects his own 
efficiency and comfort.’ —H. W. SCHMIDT, Sz- 
pervisor of School Building Service, State De- 
partment of Public Instruction. 


Changing the Curriculum; a social process, 
by Alice Miel. Appleton—Century, 1946. 
242p. $2.25. 


There was a time when teachers could say, 
“I know my subject; method ‘comes natu- 
rally!” Now we know methods of teaching 
and the content taught are parts of a bigger 
thing, curriculum development. The experi- 
ence of young people is the common de- 
nominator. 

Alice Miel, in her Changing the Curricu- 
lum, carries us a step further. She shows us 
that curriculum development is necessarily a 
part of social change. And what an impor- 
tant part it is! Here the welfare of young 
people is the common denominator. 

But don’t be disturbed by such a compre- 
hensive curriculum outlook. This is just a 
good modern foundation for a specific job, 
very well done. The author restricts her sub- 
ject to local curriculum change and to giv- 
ing you the “know how” of that change. 
— GORDON C. BOARDMAN, Curriculum Editor. 
Department of Public Instruction. 
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WISCONSIN CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS IN ACTION 





Legislative Technique 
by Mrs. Harry Consigny 


Chairman 


NE of the primary objectives of the Wis- 

consin Congress of Parents and Teachers 
is to secure adequate legislation for the educa- 
tion, care, and protection of yquth. As a step 
toward the attainment of this objective, I wish 
to urge each legislative chairman to bring to 
the attention of her local organization the fol- 
lowing projects and to work with other organ- 
izations in studying legislative needs. 

Adequate legislation generally comprises 
three classes: Local, state, and federal. 

I, When promoting /ocal legislation, insist 
on enforcement of local laws for the protection 
of child and youth. Know and understand the 
needs of your community. In determining such 
needs, ask yourself these questions: 


1. Does my community have adequate and 
proper recreational facilities and opportunities for 
its youth? 

2. Is there need for a day nursery for children 
of working mothers? 

3. If delinquency is on the increase, what steps 
can my community take to correct the situation? 

Acquaint your people with the facts and 
consult the proper authorities if corrective 
measures are necessary. When planning pro- 
grams, it might be advisable to consult other 
PTA chairman and jointly plan unit projects 
concerning parent education such as health, 
juvenile protection, child welfare, and recrea- 
tion. 

Il. Under state legislation, it is necessary to 
‘maintain an interest in the following: 


1. Adequate state aid for elementary and high 
schools 





Readers of the Journal, many of whom are actively 
identified with PTA, are urged to familiarize them- 
selves with the scope and technique of the legislative 
program of the Wisconsin Congress. Well-organized 
local expression on legislative matters has an effec- 
tiveness which is often overlooked. We urge all 
teachers and school administrators to help direct local 
PTAs in their legislative activities, so that expressions 
of local views can be transmitted to legislators when 
bills on subjects outlined below are introduced. 
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2. Reorganization of school districts 

3. Good state and county supervisory programs 

4, Increased transportation aids 

5. Compulsory high school attendance for rural 
districts 

6. State regulation for the employment of county 
nurse in each county 

7. Increased appropriations to the state depart- 
ment of education in order that greater service 
may be rendered to our schools 

8. Increased support for the establishment of 
library service. 


Health Legislation Program Plans 

As various organizations develop legislative 
programs the Wisconsin Congress will review 
the specific legislation within the scope of the 
Congress interests and activities and will then 
present these bills to parent-teacher groups for 
study and discussion. 

The contemplated legislative program of the 
State Medical Society of Wisconsin contains 
the following five areas of interest to parent- 
teacher groups: 

1. State Board of Health regarding 
Public Health Districts. 

2. Intensification of Public Health Nursing. 

3. Statewide Rheumatic Fever Program. 

4, Cooperative study regarding compensation 
of physicians employed by agencies. 

5. Need for increasing facilities in the State 
Laboratory of Public Hygiene. 

As these proposed programs are translated 
into legislative bills we will keep local units 
informed so that individuals who wish to lend 
support can do so by directly contacting their 
legislators and expressing their thoughts. 

During the forthcoming year, statewide in- 
terest is likely to be created in the following 
proposed legislation concerning the welfare of 
children: 

1. Report of the Joint Legislative Interim Com- 
mittee on Juvenile Delinquency which has held 
public hearings throughout the State and will 
submit recommendations to the State Legislature in 
January 1947. 

2. Legislation proposed by state and local organ- 
izations to eliminate children being taken into 
custody and committed to lIaqcal jails. Regardless of 
a prohibiting law, many children under sixteen 
years of age (some as young as nine and ten years) 
are occasionally placed in the jails of our com- 
munities. 

3. Legislation to provide child guidance clinics 
and child welfare workers to every county in the 
State. 


smaller 
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4, The Youth Correction Act designed to mod- 
ernize our antiquated system of dealing with juve- 
nile delinquencies and youths of criminal tenden- 
cies. 
III. Under Federal legislation, the follow- 
ing should be considered: 


1. Legislation relating to federal assistance to- 
ward the continuance of school lunches. 

2. Continuance of child care centers. 

3. Supplus properties and commodities. 

4. Equalized federal aid to schools. 

5. Strengthening and improvement of the status 
of the United States Office of Education to provide 
more effective service. 

6. Revision of laws governing safety and child 
labor. 


During the next three years, the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers will place 
major emphasis on (1) school education and 
(2) health. In addition, it will highlight (3) 
world understanding and (4) parent education 
and family life. “‘As we intensify our activities 
on these areas,” says Mrs. L. W. Hughes, our 
national president, ‘‘we need not, and should 
not, neglect our over-all program. While stress- 
ing projects in the four major fields, we can 
move forward toward all our regular objec- 
tives.” 

Following are a few suggestions for local 
PTA’s: 


1. Discuss the State and National legislative pro- 
grams when they are first announced so that intelli- 
gent action can be taken on any question at the 
opportune time. Many county councils appoint a 
special committee for the purpose of studying all 
state and National legislation and keeping local 
units informed. 

2. Invite State legislators from your district to 
visit a county or city PTA Council meeting before 
the legislature meets. Inform them of legislation 
you think beneficial and enlist their cooperation. 

3. Keep the citizens of your community and 
the members of the Parent-Teacher association in- 
formed regarding the legislative program. This 
may be done by means of the radio, through the 
press, during meetings of neighborhood discussion 
groups or by personal contacts. 

4. Write to your legislative representatives. 
Make use of a penny card wherever possible as 
this encourages the writer to be brief. A postal 
card message, as well as all other communications, 
should be original and sincere in order to accom- 
plish the best results. To facilitate receiving a 
reply, put your return address plainly on the 
communication. 


Endorses High Standard 


It will interest Wisconsin teachers and ad- 
ministrators to learn that the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers at their recent fall 
meeting of the Board voted approval of the 
high standards for salaries of teachers. The 
complete resolution wil! be printed in the 
February Journal. 
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A Strong PTA Can Help 
t High School Principat 
by R. O. Christoffersen* 


Madison, Wisconsin 


Me of my contacts have .been with 
parents of children in grades seven 
through twelve. In the secondary school there 
is a tendency for parents to drop parent-teacher 
activities because it is getting to be an old story 
to them, or because their children are not espe- 
cially interested in their coming to school. This 
is a regrettable situation because it is in this 
age group that small annoyances grow to be real 
problems. It is at this time that youngsters are 
growing into adolescents and then into youhg 
men and women. 

The onset of adolescence and physical ma- 
turation bring on a host of problems of which 
we are all fully aware. A strong secondary 
school PTA can help very materially: 


1. In solving the social, physical, and mental 
problems of adolescence. It is only by the coopera- 
tion of both the home and the school that we can 
hope to achieve this end. 

2. By becoming better acquainted with the 
school’s problems, parents become more under- 
standing of, and in sympathy with the school 
program. 

3. A school can move no faster than its sup- 
porters. PTA groups are quick to grasp new prob- 
lems and new needs, and sometimes of their own 
accord ask for desirable changes or additions to 
the curriculum. 

4. PTA groups can be very helpful in a service 
way, especially when the interests of their children 
are concerned. Men and women gladly help put 
over some school function, and when they gain 
inspiration by doing so they become fine unofficial 
public relations representatives. 

5. PTA can be the number one organization for 
molding public opinion for the improvement of 
the educational offering, and can be the number 
one supporter of the administrative program, if 
that program is a sound one. 


Meetings of the parent-teacher association | 
of the American Grammar and High School 
in Buenos Aires begin at 9:30 p. m. and last 
until midnight! 





* The author is principal of Madison West 
‘Senior High school, which enjoyed the distinc- 
tion of having the largest PTA unit in the 
state. Mr. Christoffersen has been active in the 
work of the Wisconsin Congress for many 
years, and now is serving on the Board of 
Managers as chairman of the High School Ser- 
vice committee. 
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A DIFFERENCE IN DOLLARS 

It has been said that there never was a 
teacher problem that couldn’t be solved by a 
raise in salary. Many Wisconsin communities 
have recognized the ever-increasing cost of liv- 
ing and granted increases since September. 
They faced the facts and figures presented by 
local associations and administrators. State 
graded and rural boards as well as city boards 
have sensed the simple justice of adjustments. 
Some county associations have sent letters to 
all rural boards pointing out living-cost dif- 
ficulties and concluded with a friendly appeal 
to rectify the situation. 


Those who have not acted fail to understand 
the wide discrepancy between the currency dol- 
lar and the purchasing dollar. The November 
Journal pointed out the steady divergence of 
the two dollars. The widening breach between 
teachers salaries and wages in private employ- 
ment is the reason for our professional defec- 
tion. Bonuses must in time be incorporated into 
salary schedules or the guarantee of adequate 
teacher pay will disappear with disastrous ef- 
fects upon our schools. 


When Lew Parmenter of Chicago, address- 
ing the school boards last spring, suggested that 
teachers’ salaries should go up to at least $5000, 
there were doubting smiles and gasps. Even 
teachers hadn’t thought in such terms. Not a 
year has elapsed since the school boards were 
startled at hearing such a figure, but the amaze- 
ment has now assumed the aspects of reality. 
A Mid-West city has set $4400 as the upper 
tange for teachers with five years of prepara- 
tion. Others are trying for similar schedules. 
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Convening in New Orleans in December, 
the Board of Managers of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers adopted a strong 
resolution favoring an upper limit of five to 
six thousand dollars for long-experienced and 
efficient teachers. The remedy was offered to 
solve the “growing shortage of qualified teach- 
ers for the public schools, a shortage that has 
reached the point of a national emergency.” 


YOUTH IS SENSITIVE 

During the past year we had the pleasure 
of meeting more than the usual number of 
former students. Reunion with ones erstwhile 
kids is always a delightful and satisfying occa- 
sion. After the exchange of personal inquiries 
the conversation quickly shifts to reminiscences 
of school days. It invariably begins, smilingly 
of course, with something like, ‘‘Do you re- 
member the time you made me do something 
or other because I did this or that?” “I'll never 
forget the time you caught me doing so or so.” 
We at once confess proudly to having forgotten 
the corrections and little disciplines as mere 
impersonal incidents in the teaching day. We 
counter with the things we did for them—the 
expressions of confidence, for instance, and the 
faith with which we recommended them for 
that job they got upon graduation. Yes, they 
recall all that with beaming gratitude, but the 
little negative experiences are more prominent 
in memory. Comparatively insignificant epi- 
sodes (to us as teachers) in the school loom 
larger than we suspect. Fortunately, the forgiv- 
ing spirit of the child rarely bears grudges. 
His mind is sensitive and retentive, especially 
when his personality is concerned. If we had 
it to do over again, there would be more sift- 
ing of words in dealing with them. 


RETIREMENT STUDY URGED 

The possibilities for securing needed adjust- 
ment in retirement benefits will be increased 
if members have a clear understanding of the 
system. In this issue there are presented some 
of the basic principles of the state retirement 
system. There also appears an analysis of the 
amendments to the states law which will be 
introduced in the legislature. We cannot urge 
too strongly, even at the risk of seeming im- 
perious, that all local associations acquire full 
understanding of the fundamentals of the sys- 
tem and benefits derived from amendments. 
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UIDED, developed 


and trained curios- 
ity to insure a healthy 
scientific future in America. 


Elementary Science 


THE SCIENTIFIC 
LIVING SERIES 


GUIDES — TRAINS — DEVELOPS 


We See Pre-Primer 
Sunshine and Rain Primer 
Through the Year Gr. I 

Winter Comes and Goes Gr. II 
The Seasons Pass Gr. Ill 


The How and Why Club Gr. IV 
How and Why Experiments 

Gr. V 
How and Why Discoveries 

Gr. VI 
Workbooks...... Teachers’ Manuals 


This pioneer series still points the 
way in modern elementary science 
courses, 


THE L. W. SINGER COMPANY 
THE L. W. SINGER BLDG., 249 W. ERIE BLVD. 


SYRACUSE |. | NEW YORK 


REPRESENTED BY 
W. E. GRAVES, 723 Baltzell Street 


MADISON 5, WISCONSIN 
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The 
QUESTION 


... of the... 


MONTH 


How should the compulsory attendance 
laws of Wisconsin be amended in order to 
promote equal educational opportunity and 
to provide practical attendance enforcement 
provisions? 








Since September we have published in each 
issue of the Journal answers to current educa- 
tional questions from representative educators, 
We realize a complete answer cannot be made 
in such a short space allotted but we believe 
you have received ideas which have stimulated 
discussion of the subject. We invite your sug- 
gestions for future questions to be considered. 





F. W. Keller 


Director of Vocational and Adult Education 
Sturgeon Bay, Wisconsin 


The provisions for equal educational oppor- 
tunity and practical attendance enforcement in 
Wisconsin schools should begin with a more 
adequate school census report. The small re- 
muneration for taking the school census in 
many communities leads to copying the records 
from the previous year, plus the names of 
those youngsters who become school age. A 
few changes are sometimes made in cases which 
involve families that are known to have moved 
in Or out of the community. Seldom does the 
census include an actual accounting for every 
child of school age in the community. 

The second change should provide for a uni- 
form attendance law governing both rural and 
urban communities. 

Third, definite penalties, directly assessable 
to parents or guardians, should be set up by 
legislation. This is a part of the responsibilities 
of the home, and parents and guardians should 
not be allowed to escape it. 

The fourth suggestion here is not a matter 
of legislation. Let us build a school curriculum 
in Wisconsin that will appeal to the greatest 
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possible number of students from THEIR point 
of view, so as to attract and hold the interest 
of students on all levels or educational pursuits. 


Christine Christenson 
County Superintendent of Schools 
Marinette, Wisconsin 


From a survey made a few years ago it was 
found that our state ranked quite low in the 
per cent of boys and girls attending and stay- 
ing in high school. If the compulsory attend- 
ance law could be revised to include the high 
school attendance, it would improve this situ- 
ation. 

There would be logic in doing this now that 
more and more of Wisconsin school area is 
being included under high school jurisdiction. 
As the law now is, it should be changed to 
read in part: “Any person having under his 
control a child between the ages of seven and 
eighteen, shall cause such child to attend school 
regularly to the end of the school term, quar- 
ter, Or semester in which he is eighteen years 
of age (unless the child has a legal excuse) 
or until he has completed four years of high 
school.” 

Closer cooperation between the enforcement 
officer and school authorities will improve the 
compulsory school attendance law. 


George M. O’Brien 


Superintendent of Schools 
Two Rivers, Wisconsin 


The children of Wisconsin are American 
children whether they live in the city or in 
tural regions! As such they are entitled to 
equality of educational opportunity! Our school 
attendance laws should be amended to make 
this equality possible. 

The minimum attendance requirements 
should be determined for children, and then 
related problems planned on a countywide 
basis to make the regulations enforceable. There 
should be no loophole permitting the rural or 
“over-the-city-line” parents to dodge their 
obligations to provide this minimum education. 
City school systems should probably be gov- 
erned as they ate now. 

To handle the functions of the rural and 
non-urban schools now under the County 
Superintendent and the multiple district boards, 
a county school district with a County Board 
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THERE is nothing new under heaven 
Except the vear of 1947 
—and it’s all yours—365 days, 8760 hours, 
525,600 minutes, 31,536,000 seconds— to use 
as only you can best judge. What time for 
accomplishment! Jou, 


ABSENTEEISM is highest in American pub- 
lic schools on Mondays and days after 


holidays. Hight dh 


YOUR teaching of arithmetic will grow more 
meaningful and vital through frequent ref- 
erence to How To MAKE ARITHMETIC MEAN- 
INGFUL (the first comprehensive professional 
book in 10 years) by Leo J. Brueckner and 
Foster E. Grossnickle, also authors of ArtTH- 
METIC WE Usk textbooks. 
PPS 

WORLD'S best seller is still the Bible, and 
Winston publishes 166 different styles in- 
cluding two special Bibles for individual 


pupil use. 


UP or down? Never! In elevators in the 
more stately hotels and buildings of old 
Boston, operators are trained to say they 
are ascending or descending. 
al 

OBJECTIVE report shows that the INTER- 
MEDIATE READERS of Easy GrowTH IN 
READING are in accord with latest profes- 


sional findings. jw 


WHAT FUN! Girl workers in Cuban cigar 
factories hire professional “readers” to shout 
romantic novels to them for half-hour peri- 
ods four times a day. 
OPP 

POPULAR with pupils in Grades 4-9 every- 
where is THE Winston DicTIONARY FOR 
ScHoois. Why? Send a penny postcard for 
booklet, “The Complete Story from A to Z.” 





oe 


Winston Building, 1006-1024 Arch St. 


PHILADELPHIA 7 
CHICAGO 5 ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 
LOS ANGELES 15 ife} te], hfe) 
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NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 
Suggestions we hope you will 
find interesting and helpful 


For teachers seeking to prevent or 
correct children’s stuttering 


It is now generally held by specialists that 
much early non-fluency is quite normal. 
Since “‘true”’ stuttering may often be in- 
duced by a self-consciousness concerning 
this non-fluency, one of the most effective 
preventive or corrective measures recom- 
mended is to build up the speaker’s confi- 
dence by showing no impatience. 


Speech specialists also stress the importance 
of timing the correction of pronunciation 
and grammar errors. Correction can be less 
frustrating to the child if held off until after 
he has expressed his complete thought. By 
instructing him then in the light of differences 
—rather than of his fai/ures — you may 
avoid subsequent self-consciousness on his 
part and the speech defects that may result. 


This information is from Stanley Ainsworth, 
Supervisor of Speech Correction, Indiana 
State Teachers College. 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you, 
just as millions of people find chewing 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helpful to them, 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is your 
standard of quality for 
complete chewing 
satisfaction. 
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of Education should be set up. The members 
should represent all of the people. 

The Board would have the responsibility of 
providing elementary and high school trans. 
portation, handling all tuition within the 
county, as well as setting one county school 
tax. Provision must be made for attendance 
officers or visiting teachers. Power to appoint 
a professionally trained county superintendent 
would be included. In the revision there would 
have to be a definition and enlargement of con- 
solidation powers. 

In short, our school attendance laws must 
be revised to provide equality of educational 
opportunity for children, with the political, 
economic, and personal consideration of adults 
placed in their proper perspective. 


A. I. Winther 

Coordinator College Field Services 
State Teachers College 
Whitewater, Wisconsin 


Section 40.70 of the Wisconsin Statutes pro- 
vides that all children of the ages seven to 
fourteen years must attend a public, parochial, 
or private school. Those children, fourteen to 
sixteen years of age, must also attend school if 
not “regularly and lawfully and usefully em- 
ployed”. The law does not apply to: 


1. A physically or mentally handicapped 
child. 


2. A child who lives over 214 miles from 
the school building for whom no transporta- 
tion is provided. 

3. A child who has completed the highest 
grade in his district. 


Since the law provides certain exemptions 
from the required attendance, the writer feels 
that: 


1. All of the area of the state be placed in 
an elementary and high school district or pro- 
vide transportation for those living in a non- 
high school area and then require attendance 
until the age of sixteen. 


2. The enforcement of the attendance law 
be removed from the duties of the sheriff and 
local police, and placed in the hands of at- 
tendance officers who should be trained for 
this duty. 


The writer would also like to suggest that 
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amending the laws alone would be inadequate 
to solve the problem. Why not 

1. Provide inspirational teachers? 

2. Revise the curricula so that all children 
will be provided with educative experiences 
within the range of their ability and back- 
ground? 

3. Improve the relationship between the 
home and school through an intelligent pro- 
gram of parent education? 

4, Provide an effective program of educa- 
tion for the mentally and physically handi- 
capped children and thus require their attend- 
ance in school? 


C. R. Wentland 


Supervising Teacher 
Oneida County 
Rhinelander, Wisconsin 


The compulsory attendance laws of Wiscon- 
sin should be amended so as to correct or 
rectify the causes of the present non-attendance 
condition. One of the major causes for failure 
in school is poor attendance and illness, or 
absence which merely is at parents’ convenience. 

An amendment to the present laws should 
specifically define truancy, the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of parents or guardians and law 
enforcement officials. Surely any absence from 
school which is not due to personal illness or 
some family emergency condition which does 
not require medical care of some nature, should 
be considered truancy for which the parent is 
responsible. In case of absence due to illness 
a physicians statement should be forwarded at 
once to the teacher, principal, superintendent 
or truant officer in charge of attendance. Truant 
officers should be required to respond at once 
to a phone call truancy report. The child should 
be brought by the officer to school or report 
before another school day shall have opened. 
The truant officer might well be the principal 
or superintendent with an occasional teacher 
as a deputy. Travel costs to and from the 
parents’ home might well be paid for when- 
ever officer acts as a truant officer. After a third 
offense the case in any instance should auto- 
matically be taken to court and the matter 
settled. 

With such a set-up there is no doubt but 
what several things would happen: 

1. Children would be at school daily and 
promptly. (Turn to page 262) 
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The dawn of each new year is *always oc- 


casion for new resolves, new planning of 


ambitious goals ahead. 


1947 is an exceptionally good year for plan- 
ning futures . . . for along with your edu- 
cational, home building, or business plans, 
you can economically assure your future by 


anchoring it to life insurance. 


Life insurance is one of the cornerstones of 
our economy. Premiums are practically the 
same as they were before the war. Every 
other purchasable item has increased materi- 
ally. Property values are inflated, consump- 
tion goods, if obtainable, are secured at a 
high cost. Cheap dollars put into life insur- 


ance today will buy more living tomorrow. 


They will pay bills, pay the mortgage on the 


- home, provide an education for the children, 


and an income for the family; for yourself, 
they will provide comfort, security, and 


pleasant living in later years. 


There is no substitute for life insurance. 





The Wisconsin Life Insurance Co. 
30 West Mifflin St., Madison, Wis. 
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Need Money For Taxes? 


Borrow From The ‘Teachers’ Bank’’ If You Need Money For: 


REAL ESTATE TAXES 
INCOME TAXES 
CURRENT EXPENSES 
OR FOR ANY OTHER PROVIDENT PURPOSE 


Just Fill In and Mail the Loan Application Below for Quick Service 


WISCONSIN TEACHERS CREDIT UNION 


409 INSURANCE BUILDING MADISON 3, WISCONSIN 








Application for a Loan 

















Name Member of WEA a 

Lt Married_________ Widow... Widower Age eae 

Amount Desired $ For How Long Date of First 
Payment. Purpose of Loan_________ 











Qualified loans granted up to $300 on signature only; on loans over $300, please offer 
security, such as salary assignment, or chattel mortgage on household goods or 
car, or endorsers, etc. 


If you wish to offer endorsers as security, list their names below: 
Name < Address 
At aaa ells . Address 
If other security is being offered, give description 






































My salary is $ per month for months 
My total indebtedness is $_.._.___________ Nature of Indebtedness____.._..__________ 
Do you own a car?____________ Make and Year...__...____ Encumbrance $_______ __ 


Who, if anyone, is dependent upon you for support? 
My teaching address is_ 
My home address is 
Name of my parents and their address 

















Years in Present Position Total Experience 
Next year, beginning Sept. 19____, I am under contract to 

















(Signed) Permanent address 
(Name in Full) 


On jd mens WO the loan for 
Chr. _ 
































CREDIT COMMITTEE 
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Headline Happeninas 





Wisconsin Education Ass’n 


January 1947 


Organized in 1853 





Stangel of Manitowoc 
Will Retire in June 





Charles G. Stangel, principal of 
Lincoln High school of Manitowoc 
for 33 years and with nearly 50 
years of teaching to his credit, will 
retire at the end of the school 
year in June. oe 

Mr. Stahgel announced his in- 
tention to retire at a testimonial 
dinner given him recently by the 
Lions club of Manitowoc. The 
members presented him with a 
scroll for “Distinguished Service 
in Education”. 

The Press carries this significant 
statement about Mr. Stangel: ‘Stu- 
dent, athlete, coach, and educator 
beloved by thousands of his stu- 
dents, he has been a central fig- 
ure in the educational scheme of 
things in Manitowoc. His retire- 
ment will create something of a 
void in the local educational pic- 
ture”. 

He has had experience as a 
rural teacher, state grade principal, 
teacher at the University of Wis- 
consin and Milwaukee West Divi- 
sion High school, principal of 
Sturgeon Bay High school, and 
Lincoln High school in Manito- 
woc. He is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

In 1934 he was president of 
the WEA. He has served as presi- 
dent of the Manitowoc Education 
association, the County Teachers 
association, Northeastern WEA, 
Lakeshore Schoolmaster’s club, and 
the Fox River Valley Athletic as- 
sociation. 

The Journal joins his many 
friends in wishing him many en- 
joyable years ahead. 


Kujath Elected Waupun 
City Superintendent 








Howard E. Kujath, superintend- 
ent of schools at Cedarburg, was 
selected by the Waupun Board of 
Education to succeed H. C. Weg- 
ner as superintendent of schools. 
Mr. Wegner resigned in October 
to become assistant administrator 
of the federal lunch program in 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. Kujath is a graduate of 
Central STC at Stevens Point and 
Northwestern university. Prior to 

coming superintendent at Cedar- 
burg he taught at Des Plaines, 
Illinois, and also did guidance and 
personnel work. 





PRES. FLORENCE SCHERBARTH 
ANNOUNCES WEA COMMITTEES 





Sectional Presidents 


We have many requests for 
‘he names of the sectional as- 
sociation presidents. As we 
have received reports of the 
zlections we have published 
‘hem in the Journal. Here- 
with is the complete list. 
North WEA—Harold Mat- 

thias, Ashland 
Central WTA—Norman E. 

Knutzen, Stevens Point 
Northwestern WTA—W. R. 

Davies, Eau Claire 
Western WEA—Earl C. Knut- 

son, Westby 
Southwestern WEA 

—Wnm. Kahl, Lancaster 
Southern WEA—Bernice Cad- 

man, Janesville 
Northeastern WEA—R. H. 

Licking, Ripon 
Lake Superior WEA—LeRoy 

Jacobsen, Superior 











Art Contest Planned 
For Grade Children 





A nationwide art contest 


late art interest in the schools and 
at the same time aid teachers to 
develop hidden talents began the 


‘first of the year under the spon- 


sorship of The 
company. 

Over $6000 in prizes will be 
given to more than 400 winners, 
and winning drawings will be 
hung in a “Hall of Fame” that 
will be exhibited in leading art 
galleries. The theme of the com- 
petition is “America the Beauti- 
ful” and all entries should be 
about things American. Top prizes 
are nine $500 war bonds. 

The contest has been constructed 
along simple lines. Nine grade di- 
visions, kindergarten and the first 
eight grades, have been set up. 
Any child from kindergarten to 
eighth grade is eligible to enter 
the contest in his grade division. 
Inexpensive wax crayons and any 
type paper suggested by the art 
instructor, mot exceeding 19” by 
22”, are all the tools necessary. 
Entry blanks may be secured by 
writing to the contest division of 
The Milton Bradley company, 
Springfield, Mass. 


Milton Bradley 
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COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 


Henry E. Smith, Supt. of Schools, 
Sheboygan—Chairman 

Philip Brewer, Classroom Teacher 
—Whitefish Bay 

Ralph Chamberlin, 
Milwaukee 

F. E. Conner, Supt. of Schools— 
Kenosha 

Gordon Cook, State Graded Prin- 
cipal—Montfort 

Irene Eldridge, Classroom Teacher 
—Milwaukee 


Principal— 


John Guy Fowlkes, Professor— 
Madis« yn 
Verne C. Fryklund, President— 


Stout Institute, Menomonie 


| Jim Dan Hill, President Teachers 


College—Superior 
Meta Jonas, Elementary Supervisor 
—La Crosse 


| Wilma Jones, Classroom Teacher 


—Rewey 
Michael S. Kies, County Supt. 
Milwaukee 


| Donald Lee, Principal—Jefferson 
| Alma Link, Classroom Teacher— 
| Oshkosh 


for | 
grade children which will stimu- | [dq A. 


George O’Brien, Supt. of Schools 
—Two Rivers 
Ooley, Supervisor—Madi- 


} son 





Geo. Rankin, Classroom Teacher 
—Milwaukee 

William F. Rasche, Vocational Di- 
rector—Milwaukee 


| Warren H. Southworth, Coop. Ed. 


Program—Madison 

L. O. Tetzlaff, County Normal— 
Sheboygan Falls 

Florence Scherbarth, President 
WEA (Ex-officio) 

| John Callahan, State Supt. (Ex- 
officio) 

| Clarence Greiber, State Vocational 

Director (Ex-officio) 


RETIREMENT 


Herbert Dahmer, Classroom 
Teacher, West Allis—Chairman 

Edgar Bailey, Classroom Teacher 
—Shorewood 

R. W. Bardwell, Supt. of Schools 
—La Crosse 

H. O. Eikem, Vocational Director 
—Green Bay 

Paul Olson, Classroom Teacher— 
Madison 

Kurt R. Schoenoff, County Supt.— 
Baraboo 

Erwin Stenzel, Classroom Teacher 
—-Stevens Point 











CONSTITUTION 

John P. Mann, Supt. of Schools, 
Appleton—Chairman 

Earl Anderson, County Supt.— 
Richland Center 

Harrison U. Wood, Junior High 
Principal—Racine 

E. W. Zenisek, Classroom Teacher 
—Neenah 

Freda Zuehlke, Classroom Teacher 
—Mayville 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 

Rex Mitchell, Teachers College 
President, La Crosse—Chairman 

T. H. Boebel, Supt. of Schools— 
Kaukauna 

Marie Danielson, Classroom 
Teacker—Racine 

O. J. Dorr, Vocational School Di- 
rector—Fond du Lac 

Frank Holt, University—Madison 

Blanche Losinski, County Supt.— 
Mt. Horeb 

Harold Peterson, Elementary Prin- 
cipal—Milwaukee 

Edmond Schwan, Classroom 
Teacher—Waukesha 

Margaret Speilmacher, 
Teacher—Superior 

R. F. Lewis, City Supt., Wauke- 
sha (Ex-officio) 


COMMITTEE ON LOCAL 
ASSOCIATIONS 


John M. V. Stevenson, Classroom 
Teacher, Manitowoc—Chairman 

H. J. Antholz, Supt. of Schools— 
Spooner 

Gus C. Boll, Principal of High 
School—W hitehall 

Fred R. Holt, Principal of High 
School—Boscobel 

Lawrence Jansky, Classroom 
Teacher—Antigo 

Delford H. Lynn, Principal—Mil- 
waukee 

Roy Melvin, Classroom Teacher— 
Ashland 

Theo. A. Sorenson, County Supt. 
of Schools—Chippewa Falls 

Wilson B. Thiede, University 
Counselor—Madison 

Grace Webb, County Supt—Black 
River Falls (Ex-officio) 

A. A. Wipperman, Supervising 
Principal—Markesan 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

Cecelia Howe, Janesville—Chair- 
man 

Cecilia Kranzfelder, Chippewa 
Falls 

Alice Scott, Greendale 

A. A. Schardt, Milwaukee 

C. F. Watson, Stevens Point 


Classroom 





Southern WEA Plans Convention in Madison 





Officers of the Southern WEA 
have planned a one-day meeting 
in Madison, February 7, in place 
of the usual two-day session in 
the past. Instead of the general 
session on Friday and Saturday 
with two headline speakers for 
each, two general sessions will 
be conducted simultaneously on 
Friday morning at the Capitol 
and Orpheum Theatres. 


Following the general business 
meeting scheduled for 8:30 on 
Friday at the Orpheum Kenneth 
McFarland, superintendent of 
schools at Topeka, Kansas, will 
address the teachers on the topic: 
“Our Profession’s Greatest 
Need’. He is one of the out- 
standing speakers in the educa- 
tional field today and is in great 


demand as a lecturer before 
teacher organizations and civic 
groups. 

John W. Vandercook, radio 


news analyst and author, is the 
second speaker at the Orpheum. 
From 1940 to 1946, he has been 
a news commentator with NBC. 
During the War he spent most 
of his time in Europe and Africa. 
He has traveled widely through- 
out the world which includes sev- 
eral expeditions to primitive 
parts of the tropics. His topic 
will be announced later. 
Headliners for the Capitol 
Theatre session which begins at 
9:00 includes John W. Davis 
and Norman Frost. Mr. Davis 
has been president of West Vir- 
ginia State college since 1919. He 
was a member of President Hoo- 
ver's Organization on Unemploy- 
ment Relief, a member of the 


NEA Commission of Defense of | 


Democracy through Education, 
and president of the American 
Teachers association. His topic is 
“Education for Peace’. Norman 
Frost, the second speaker, has as 


| 
|his subject “Rural Education 
Leads the Way”. He is professor 
| of rural education at the George 
| Peabody College for Teachers and 
|a member of the Tennessee State 
| Board of Education. His experi- 
}ence in the rural education field 
includes studies of schools of 
Europe and surveys in several 
southern states. 

At noon several lugcheons are 
scheduled and at 2:00 the usual 
sectional meetines will be held, 
Bernice Cadman of Janesville is 
first vice president and general 
chairman of the convention. Wil- 
liam Marsh of Madison Central 





High school is secretary and 
chairman of the Arrangements 
committee. 





Manitowoc County Has 
Correction Classes 





Manitowoc county schools 
| have pioneered in providing han- 
| dicapped rural children with the 
| opportunity to attend speech cor- 
rection classes in Manitowoc. 
Through the cooperation of the 
Bureau of Handicapped Children 
of the Department of Public In- 
struction and the Manitowoc 
Public schools classes are ar- 
ranged for every Friday morning 
at the McKinley school in Man- 
itowoc, 

At present there are 23 young- 
sters enrolled and are transported 
from the rural area around Man- 
itowoc. According to Joseph J. 
Rappel, county superintendent, 
| this venture is one of the most 
| effective methods of improving 
rural-urban relationships. 








He that will write well in an) 
tongue must follow the counsel of 
| Aristotle: to speak as the common 
| people do, to think as wise men 





| do.—ROGER ASCHAM. 





CLINTON, IOWA 


CLINTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


27TH YEAR 


Cc. E. COZZENS, MGR. 





TEACHERS! 


Free enrollment. 


Region, 
for you. 








If it is a position in the Midwest, Rocky Mountain 
Siesthwest or Southwest, we can find it 


Member, N. A. T. A. 









410 Ins. Bldg. 


PARKER TEACHERS AGENCY 
GEORGE R. RAY, Owner and Manager 
45th Year 


Madison 3, Wis. 











Missoula, Montana 
Member N.A.T.A. 





HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY 


32 years superior placement service 


ALASK 


Membership. 


Greatest teacher shortage in Nation’s history. Enroll 
now for emergency and fall positions. Unequalled op- 
portunities throughout West and Alaska. Free Life 


Member National Association of Teachers Agencies 
Telephone: Fairchild 8382 


Free enrollment 





AN 7) 
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Superintendents Suggest 
Changes in Teacher Ed. | 





Teachers need more help in 
understanding the various tasks 
of the teacher and the personal 
and professional relations essen- 
tial to the teacher’s work is the 
opinion of the superintendents 
from Wisconsin and Illinois at- 
tending a Teacher Education Con- | 
ference at the University of Chi- | 
cago on November 2. They be- | 
lieve teachers would benefit from 
the apprenticeship teaching expe- 
rience in the third year and 
should have a more adequate 
program of general education 
during the period of professional | 
training. 


Apprentice Teaching 
The superintendents suggested 
the possibility of using the tasks 
of the teacher as a basis for part 
of the special methods program. 
They felt that more needs to be 
done to help the teacher under- 
stand the varied nature of her 
work, the work of the school 
staff, the function of the school 
in the community, and the nature 
of the professional resources 
available to her. The conference 
also offered suggestions for a 
third year apprenticeship teach- 
ing experience and for develop- 
ing a more adequate program of 
general ‘education during the pe- 
tiod of professional training. 
he conference heard discus- | 
sions on the program of teacher 
education in the University of 
Chicago by Virgil E. Herrick, 
Ralph W. Tyler, Clarence H.° 
Faust, William S. Gray, Harold 
Anderson, and Maurice Hartung. 
The suggestions made in the | 
conference are being given care- 
ful study in revising the program 
of preparation of elementary 
school teachers at the University 
of Chicago. 








Administrators Think 
Schools Can Stop War | 





Prospects for world peace, to | 
the average American public 
school superintendent, are slightly 
less encouraging than they were 
a year ago, according to an opin- 
ion poll taken by The Nation's | 
Schools magazine. 

However, the schoolman has | 
supreme faith in the power of 
education and is convinced that 
in from ten years to a generation 
the schools can create a world 
point of view among children 
and youths, if they set themselves | 
immediately to the task. 
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Universal History Needed 
Joyfully would the American 


school administrator welcome into | vile 
| school principal, 


| named president of the Wiscon- 


the curriculum a universal his- 
tory book and other texts pre- 
senting an impartial account of 
the contributions of every nation, 
presumably prepared by UNESCO. 

The heads of our public school 
systems believe that the hope of 
future world peace is primarily 
based on (1) universal education 
for a world point of view, and 


(2) the success of United Na- | 


tions. Freedom of press and 
speech throughout the world also 
looms large in their thinking on 
the question of future world 
peace. 

About one fourth of the super- 


|Wileman Succeeds Lyon 


C. H. Wileman, Brillion high 
was recently 


sin Association of Secondary 
School Principals to succeed 
Howard Lyon of Chippewa Falls. 











vocates of a world state, and one 
fifth (21 per cent) think inter- 
| national control of atomic energy 
| is necessary for future world 
peace. 

Only 16 per cent regard mili- 
| tary preparedness as an essential 
/to peaceful relations with other 

nations. 





Writing, when properly man- 
aged, is but a different name for 


intendents (23 per cent) are ad- | conversation LAURENCE STERNE. 





It's Elementary Logic 


Winter weather + Automobiles — Accidents. 
Accidents == Loss of income. 


Teachers drive automobiles in winter weather. 
Therefore: Teachers may have accidents. 


Your WEA Group Insurance Income pro- 


tection. Income protection 


Protected Savings 
Protected Standard of Living 
Freedom from Worry 
Help to Pay Doctor and Hospital Bills 


Therefore: Teachers need WEA Group 
Insurance. 


Write 


WISCONSIN EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


or 


Washington National 


Insurance Co. 
MADISON OFFICE, 520 TENNEY BUILDING 














Property Tax Carries the Load in Wisconsin 





Not since 1928 has the state 
government of Wisconsin paid as 
small a part of the total cost 
of elementary, high school, and 
vocational school as during the 
current year. Data compiled from 
Wisconsin Department of Taxation 
reports through June 30, 1946 and 
estimating for the current year 
indicate that state aids will pro- 
vide less than 14% of the total 
cost for the first time since 1928. 
Most of the other 86% will be 
provided by a general property tax 
levied in the local school district. 
Property tax levies for schools for 
the current year are estimated at 
$62,000,000—the highest ever 
levied in the history of the state. 


The problem of increasing 
school costs has been met in other 
states by providing more money 
from state sources. Fifty per cent 
or more of the cost of education 
is paid by the state in Alabama, 
Arizona, Arkansas, California, Del- 
aware, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Michigan, Mississippi, 
New Mexico, North Carolina, 
Oklahoma, South Carolina, Texas, 
Utah, Washington, and West Vir- 
ginia. 








In Wisconsin the amount paid 
in state aid has remained nearly 
constant while local taxes have 
increased. As a result, Wisconsin 
is now in the Jowest one-fourth 
of all states in the percent of tax 
revenue provided by the state for 
educational purposes. 





Spaulding Believes 
Teachers Must Help 





“Teachers can, and must help 
make clear in the public mind 
the distinction between the pro- 
fessional teacher and the incom- 
petent and the amateur’, declared 
Francis T. Spaulding in his in- 
augural address, October 17 as 
president of the University of 
New York and Commissioner of 
Education. 


To lead to this conclusion he | 


pointed out that “there is today 


serious doubt as to whether the | 


schools can continue to fulfill 
their function. The doubt centers 
in one fundamental question: 











Shall we be able to attract into | 


teaching, and to keep as teachers, 
people who are qualified to do 
the complex and involved job 
that needs to be done?” 


| 


] 





Schools Study 
Communities 


Beginning next month the 
Journal will publish a series 
of three articles from our 
Rural Editorial Service. “How 
Schools Study Their Commun- 
ities” is the title of the first 
one appearing in February. 
It has been prepared with 
great care by Maurice E. Seay, 
director of the Bureau of 
School Service, Department of 
Educational Administra- 
tion, University of Kentucky. 
Its purpose is to help the 
teachers to relate education to 
communitv needs and com- 
munity resources. In March 
the article entitled “How 
Schools Use Material about 
Their Communities” will be 
printed, and in April “How 
Schools Work with Other 
Agencies in Their Communi- 
ties” will be published. We 
believe these will prove valu- 
able to teachers who are try- 
ing to make their schools an 
integral part of the com- 
munity. 











HIS- a 


OUR DEVELOPING CIVILIZATION SERIES —— 


Social Studies Based on History and Its Background 
Simple, Up-to-Date, Interesting 


GREAT NAMES IN AMERICAN 








TORY, Gilmartin and Skehan. 
Introducing history with heroes from Columbus 
through Roosevelt; emphasis on exploration discov- 
ery, invention, science, world leadership, and pa- 
triotism, 1946. Grade 4. List, $1.40 


OUR COUNTRY, Beeby, Hanna, McClure. 


Emphasis on how people lived, exploration, type 
settlements, westward movement, customs, educa- 
tion, home life, and varied backgrounds of the 
American people, 1946. Grade 5. List, $1.40 


A WORLD BACKGROUND FOR THE 
UNITED STATES, McClure, Scheck, 
Wright. 

Develops Egyptian, Greek, Roman, Medieval, and 


Renaissance contributions and lays a background 
for United States history. 1946. Grade 6, List $1.60 
—w 


Exercise Books 
Available for All 
Books of the 
Series. 








i 
fe al 


THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
McClure and Yarbrough. 

Describes the building of the nation from colonial 

times through World War II; territorial develop- 

ment, transportation, communication, international 

trade, social life, and economic and geographic fac- 

tors are stressed. 1945 Grade 7 or 8. List, $1.96 


THE BACKGROUND OF MODERN NA- 
TIONS, McClure, Scheck, Wright. 

Grade 7. Provides the history of most of the United 

Nations from 1500 until today. 
FUNDAMENTALS OF CITIZENSHIP, 

Grades 7 or 8, is a basic text in citizenship 

and government, 1946. 





For Further Information Write 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


328 South Jefferson St., Chicago 6, Illinois 


Publishers 
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Northeastem WEA Plans 
Sessions for Jan. and Feb. 





Gordon R. Leistikow, chair- 
man of the Extension Service 
committee of the Northeastern 
WEA, has announced a series of 
demonstrations in January and 
February for the teachers in the 
area served by the association. 

On January 9 at Neenah and 
on January 10 at Ripon, Francis 
Shoemaker of the school of edu- 
cation of the University of Wis- 
consin will discuss the topic 
“General Semantics in Modern 
Communications” for teachers of 
9th Grade in the morning and 
“Teaching for Values in Litera- 
ture” for teachers of 12th Grade 
in the afternoon. Teachers from 
Menasha will attend the demon- 
stration at Neenah. 

For the entire week of March 
17, J. H. Baker, retired prin- 
cipal and teacher of science and 
cderk of the board of education 
at Sharon, will exhibit numer- 
ous pieces of scientific equipment 
which he has made. He will 
work with teachers in the morn- 
ing and demonstrate for pupils in 
the afternoon. On March 17 he 
will be at Campbellsport. Teach- 
ers from Eden, Lomira, and Wau- 





cousta will attend. Mar. 18, at 
Brandon with Eldorado, North 
Fond du Lac, Oakfield, and Ros- 
endale; Mar. 19, at Marion with 
Embarrass, Manawa, Tigerton, 
and Wittenburg; Mar. 20, at Shi- 
octon with Bear Creek, Black 
Creek, Hortonville, Oneida; Mar. 
21, Omro and Winneconne. 
Ruthann Smith, supervisor of 
elementary education at Grand 
Island, Nebraska, will give dem- 
onstrations in reading for 2nd 
and 4th Grade teachers the week 
of February 3. Feb. 3 at Two 
Rivers; Feb. 4 at Sturgeon Bay 
with Fish Creek and Sevastopol; 
Feb. 5 at Shawano with Bonduel, 
Birnamwood, Gresham, and Bow- 
ler; Feb. 6 at New London with 
Clintonville; Feb. 7 at Wautoma 
with Hancock, Plainfield, Red 
Granite, and Wild Rose. 





University Extension 
Furnishes Film Guide 


“Film Forum Guide’ is a re- 
cent publication of the University 
Extension division, prepared to 
aid discussion groups in planning 
and directing their programs. 
This is an adjunct of the adult 
program service now being de- 





veloped with the purpose of en- 
riching group studies by introduc- 
ing appropriate films or filmstrips 
from the University’s film library, 
together with related package li- 
brary materials from the depart- 
ment of debating and public dis- 
cussion and with a discussion 
guide for use by program 
chairmen. 

The guide covers such phases 
as choosing the topic, the type 
of meeting, advance preparation 
for meetings, publicity, selecting 
the discussion leaders and panel 
members, rehearsal of discussion 
leaders, the meeting itself, run- 
ning the film forum, and the 
chairman’s final evaluation of 
results. They are suitable for 
Parent-Teacher meetings, League 
of Women Voters, women’s clubs, 
and other adult group needs. 

Robert H. Schacht, formerly 
identified with social studies 
teaching at Horlick High school, 
Racine, is the adult program spe- 
cialist on the Extension staff. He 
is available for any group for ad- 
visory aid in planning and con- 
ducting programs. The “Film 
Forum Guide” will be sent, upon 
application, by the University 
Extension division, 1204 W. John- 
son street, Madison 6. 








crete to the abstract. 


the maintenance program. 


W hat about review and mai 





WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
Represented by CLAY MATHERS 


A Question Box Re port on 


ARITHMETIC for YOUNG AMERICA 
By John R. Clark and others 


What has been done to teach meanings? 


In building rules and generalizations, a wide variety of experiences, visual aids, and chal- 
lenges to discovery are provided to make easy and meaningful the transition from the con- 


Is the sequential nature of the number system consistently recognized? 


A logical, sequential course is worked out in which continuous attention is given to rela- 
tionships—in teaching the meaning of number, in the presentation of the processes, and in 


ntenance? 


Review is never monotonous for new material is skillfully interwoven with old: The rich, 
varied, and interesting program of review and testing enables the child tq check constantly 
on his growing body of knowledge. 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 
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Former Schoolmen Join 
Wisconsin Legislators 





Three former schoolmen are 


among the newcomers in the 1947 | 
Oscar W. Neale of | 
Stevens Point is the new senator | 


legislature. 


from the 23rd district. In the As- 
sembly Albert D. Whealdon of 
Superior represents the Ist district 
of Douglas county, and Guilford 
M. Wiley of Galesville represents 
Trempealeau county. 





Lake Superior Ed. Assn. 
Elects LeRoy Jacobsen 





At the annual meeting of the 
Lake Superior Education associa- 
tion held in Superior in October, 
LeRoy Jacobsen of Superior Cen- 
tral High school was chosen presi- 
dent for 1947. Other officers se- 
lected include: Josephine Benson, 
vice president; Shirley Carriar, sec- 
retary; and Eugene Collins, treas- 
urer. 





European Trip is Prize 
Offered to Students 





Students from more than 2,000 


schools are expected to compete | 


for a trip to Europe in the 21st 


annual national contest sponsored 
by the Education Committee of the 
American Association for the 
United Nations. 

Open to public, private, and 
denominational high school stu- 
dents under 21 years of age, the 
contest, scheduled for March 28, 
1947, is an examination based on 
the United Nations. Study mate- 
rial is supplied by the Association 
to each participating school which 
may enter two papers in the final 
competition for national prizes. If 
conditions next summer do not 
permit the European trip top cash 
prizes of $500 and $100 will be 
given to first and second place 
winners. Local prizes are being 
offered by branches of the Associa- 
tion in 27 states, 

Teachers wishing to enroll their 
schools in the national competition 
are registering with the Associa- 
tion at 45 East 65th Street, New 
York, which furnishes study kits 
of the United Nations Charter and 
a revised edition of We, the 
Peoples, a history of the UN. 





Jr. Red Cross Sponsors 





| Credit Union Board 
to Meet January 25 





It has been necessary to arrange 
the Annual Meeting and Board of 
Directors meeting of the Wisconsin 
| Teachers Credit Union for January 
| 25, 1947, which is a later date 

than usual. In the case of those 
members whose accounts have 
reached the $1,000 set as the maxi- 
mum for deposit, passbook and 
check for dividend will be mailed 
after January 25, 1947. 





| Junior Red Cross in elementary 
and secondary schools enrolled 
throughout the country, the Amer 
ican National Red Cross has au- 
| thorized a new pin. 

| These pins are to be worn by 
| teacher-sponsors only. They are not 
|awards for past services, but are 
| intended rather as identifying in- 
| signia for current teacher-sponsors 
| of the American Junior Red Cross, 
| which now has a membership of 





| approximately 20,000,000. 


The Junior Red Cross programs 


| include health and safety educa- 


to Receive Recognition | tion, services to local institutions, 





In recognition of the services of 


| the teacher-sponsors of American 


community service to the armed 


‘forces and to veterans, both able- 
| bodied and hospitalized. 








MILTON BRADLEY 














CRAYONS 


No broken pieces when you use Milton 
Bradley Junior No-Roll Crayons. The 
flat side makes them stay put... even on 
slanted desk tops, No-Roll crayons 
won't fall to the floor and shatter into 
useless pieces. 


They color smoothly ... wear down 
evenly ... give absolutely true tones. 
Get quality with economy — by using 
Milton Bradley Junior No-Roll Crayons. 


Write to: 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
811 So. Wabash Ave. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 





“Gunsrt NO -ROLL 


Chicago 5, Illinois 








| That as your Visual Education Dealer, we 


have at all times your interest foremost 
in our thoughts .. . 


We try always to give you products that 
are the finest in their field . . . 


OUR REPUTATION MEANS TOO MUCH 
TO US — TO DO OTHERWISE 


To make sure we have the latest in developments 
and best in equipment we are members of the 
Visual Research Corporation, a national organ- 
ization that evaluates new products as they are 
introduced and keeps abreast of the latest devel- 
opments in Visual Education . . . THIS HELPS 
US BOTH. 

YOU GAIN by getting the finest in available 
AUDIO-VISUAL products — WE GAIN by han- 
dling only the best and by keeping your goodwill. 


Servicing all of Wisconsin — Consult us 


PHOTOART VISUAL SERVICE 


Telephone MArquette 7680 
844 N. Plankinton Ave. Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
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€ducational Spotlight 








— a eens 
LATEST NEWS OF INTEREST ABOUT EDUCATION AND EDUCATORS 





COMING EVENTS 


Feb. 7—Southern WEA, Madison. 

Mar. 1-6—AASA, Atlantic City. 

Mar. 28—Northeastern WEA, Oshkosh. 

Mar. 31—Wis. Assn. Elem. Sch. Prin., Madison. 

Apr. 24-25—City Supts. and Sch. Bds., Milwaukee. 

May 1-2—Wis. Congress of Parents & Teachers, 
Superior. 

Nov. 6-8—WEA convention, Milwaukee. 











Teachers Meet at Richland Center: On De- 
cember 7 the Richland County and Richland Cen- 
ter Education associations held a one-day meeting 
at Richland Center. During the joint session in the 
morning, Frank Italiano, former Richland Center 
band director who was in Navy service in China, 
addressed the group on “China, A Common Bat- 
tle Ground”, and Dorothy McCuskey, curriculum 
coordinator of the Wisconsin Cooperative Educa- 
tional Planning Program, talked on “The 
Fourth R’”’. 

In the afternoon Glen G. Eye of the school of 
education of the University of Wisconsin addressed 
the high school section, and Tillie R. Schlumberger 
of Scott, Foresman & Co. discussed “Reading and 
the Modern Methods of Word Attack” before the 
elementary section. Jean Stewart, the British Ex- 
change teacher at La Crosse, spoke to the final ses- 
sion on “My Impressions of America”. Fred W. 
Simpson is president of the county unit, and Har- 
riet Glattly is president of the city teachers. 


Brown Co. Considers Legislation: The 
Brown Co. Education association held a special 
meeting in Green Bay the evening, of December 3 
to hear LeRoy Peterson, research director of the 
WEA, discuss educational legislation which will be 
considered by the Wisconsin legislature this ses- 
sion. Mr. Peterson explained the recommendations 
made by the joint committees which have been study- 
ing the entire question of state aid to schools. 


_NAEB Elects Engel: Harold A. Engel, as- 
sistant director of WHA, was recently elected pres- 
ident of the National Association of Educational 
Broadcasters. The organization is made up of in- 
stitutions from coast to coast which operate their 
own radio stations or carry on public service 
broadcasting activities over commercial stations. In 
1942 Mr. Engel was elected to the presidency of 
the organization, but his term was interrupted 
when he went on active duty with the army. 
Previously he had served as executive secretary 
of the organization. 


“Motherhood on the Wisconsin Frontier: 
Lillian Krueger, associate editor of the Wisconsin 
State Historical Society, has portrayed the Wis- 
consin frontier mother in her new book with the 
above title. It contains excerpts from pioneer let- 
ters, diaries, and other widely scattered references. 
There is humor and dys something for the sixteen 
and the sixty-year-old readers. Of this story the editor 
of the Minnesota History writes in his magazine: “A 
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social study of unusual interest and merit”. This 
44 page history may be secured from Miss Krue- 
ger, 330 N. Carroll St., Madison, for $1.10. 


D. A. R. to Send “Good Citizen”: Before 
February 22 every high school in Wisconsin should 
send to State Supt. John Callahan the name of 
the senior girl who has been selected by her class- 
mates and the faculty as the outstanding example 
of good citizenship. The senior students will select 
three girl members of their class on the basis of 
dependability, service, leadership, and patriotism. 
From the three the faculty will select the one to 
be the Good Citizen of the school. From the en- 
tries from all the high schools the State D. A. R. 
will choose the one who will win the four-day 
trip to Washington. All others will receive cer- 
tificates. 


Sawyer Co. Teachers Meet Dec. 6: The Saw- 
yer County Teachers association met in Hayward, 
Friday, December 6. May Roach, instructor at 
Central STC of Stevens Point gave an inspirational 
address on “What Makes Democracy Work”. 
During a general discussion period Inez Sabin, 
county superintendent, presented the issues of 
taxation, teachers’ salaries, group insurance, and 
other related problems which concern teachers. 
The proposed changes in the retirement law were 
explained by C. P. Borge, principal of Hayward. 
The association adopted a plan of group insurance 
of the Washington National Insurance company 
and voted to affiliate with the NEA. Thomas P. 
Reid is president of the county organization. 


District Co. Supts. Choose Erickson: At the 
Northwest District of Superintendents held in 
Spooner on December 5, Nels E. Erickson of St. 
Croix County was elected chairman for the coming 
year and George M. Wavrunek of Barron county 
was named secretary-treasurer. The main discussion 
of the meeting centered around legislation affecting 
schools which will be before the coming session 
of the legislature. 


Ashland Co. Teachers Discuss Legislation: 
Educational legislation affecting schools and 
teachers was the general subject for discussion at 
a meeting of the Ashland County Teachers asso- 
ciation held in Glidden, December 11. S. D. 
Macomber of Butternut, president of the associa- 
tion, conducted the meeting. Assemblyman Bernard 
J. Gehrmann was present in order to get teacher 
reaction to the education problems facing the 1947 
legislature. 


“Readjustment or Revolution?” : That is the 
title of a new book by Alanson H. Edgerton, pro- 
fessor of education, University of Wisconsin. He 
predicts that trouble lies ahead for America unless 
every agency cooperates unselfishly to improve 
local services for helping each returned fighter, 
ex-war worker, and unadjusted youth to get and 
hold a suitable job. Counseling services, educa- 
tional training, recreational facilities, and medical 
attention must also be made available to all citi- 
zens if severe suffering and maladjustment are 
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HAS PROJECTORS 


fo) aaa TYPES 


" DeVR 


Model RS-ND30 ff iN 


Three-Purpose DeVry 


Sound-nn-Film Projector 


You'll find all the latest optical, mechanical 
and electronical improvements in DeVry 
projected teaching aids equipment; particu- 
larly in DeVry’s Model RS-ND30 16mm, 
sound-on-film projector that: (1) safely pro- 
jects both sound and silent films; (2) shows 
both black & white and color without extra 
equipment; (3) affords P. A. facilities through 
its separately housed 30 watt amplifier and 
12-inch permanent-magnet speaker, 








Shoot Your Movies 
with a DeVRY 


Holds full 100 ft. of 16mm. film. 
Three speeds; sound, silent and 
slow motion. Aluminum die cast 
housing—finest COATED F:2.5 
lens (interchangeable). 


mat | NOW! 
(out For These 


FREE Catalogs 


Gallagher Film Service 
123 W. Washington St. 
Green Bay, Wisconsin 

Send me without obligation: < 
© Equipment Catalog [) Film Catalog 
Name. 


Address 
City State 














SPECIALISTS IN MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT SINCE 1913 
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to be avoided. The volume gives the latest infor. 
mation on a nationwide basis to such present-day 
problems as the readjustment of war veterans, edu. 
cation’s role in the future, religion’s role in the 
future, guidance needs and problems, relations of 
labor and management, and the needs for agree. 
ment and cooperation among individuals and 
groups. It has been published by Whittlesey House 
of McGraw-Hill Co. 


Anthology of Student Writing: Dorothy 
Glazer, 1685 Ocean Ave., Brooklyn 30, N. Y., is 
preparing an anthology of the best stories, articles, 
and poems that have appeared in high school publi- 
cations during 1946. She would like to receive high 
school publications from which to make selections, 


Wisconsin History on State Radio: “Wis. 
consin Yarns” is the title of a series of weekly 
broadcasts over State Stations WHA and WLBL 
each Friday at 2 p.m. The programs are written 
by Robert E. Gard, folklorist at the University of 
Wisconsin and dramatize interesting incidents in 
Badger State history. Among the subjects for the 
coming weeks are The Greatest Show on Earth, 
The Waupun Salt Hoax, The New Glarus Story, 
A Cornish Christmas, The Newhall House Fire, 
and other equally interesting chapters from Wis 
consin’s past. 


Joe Walsh Calls: During Christmas vacation 
period we had a pleasant surprise when Joseph H. 
Walsh visited the WEA office. He is now teaching 
in the Department of Education at Washington uni- 
versity, St. Louis. For several years Joe was active 
in Welfare committee work of the WEA and during 
the war he served as a lieutenant in the Navy, as- 
signed to educational work with the Navy Units at 
the University of Wisconsin. 


WEA 100%, ers 
Nov. 1-Dec. 31 


Boyceville; Calumet Co., Cambridge, Cecil St. 
Gr. Sch., Clark Co.; Deerfield, Door Co.; En- 
deavor; Florence Co.; Green Bay; Kenosha, Ke 
waunee Co.; Marathon Co.; Neenah, New Rich- 
mond; Oconto Falls; Pepin; Rib Lake; Shawano 
Co.; Sheboygan Co., Sheboygan Voc. Sch., Shore- 
wood; Trempealeau Co.; Washington Co., Wauke- 
sha Co., West Lima, Winnebago Co. 








THE QUESTION... 
(Continued from page 253) 

2. Parents would make their home life such 
as would give each child the attention it needs. 

3. Evening jobs, such as pin setters, which 
employ children far into the night, would no 
longer be excuses for truancy at the present 
extreme age levels. 

4. Needy children would receive the medical 
care needed because of the physician’s state- 
ment required. 

5. School failures would drop considerably 
and students would enjoy attendance at school. 
“Absence from school does not make the heart 
gtow fonder for school.” 
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New Books 





NOTES ON THE LATEST BOOKS OF INTEREST TO TEACHERS 





Civics for Youth, by Edmonson, Donineau, and 
Letton. The Macmillan Co. 1946. 416 pp. $1.88. 
Civics for Youth is, first of all, a “‘straight’’ civics. 


The authors, experienced writers in this field with 
former and widely used textbooks to their credit, 
have not attempted to cover the whole field of the 
social studies in this book. They have stuck to the 
subject, presenting a study of the local, state, and 
national forms of government, their functions, inter- 
relations, and services. Some of the later chapters, 
it is true, deal with our major social and economic 
problems but these are always related directly to 
government. The text is presented in simple language 
and sentence structure and is written in an informal 
style. The vocabulary has been checked against the 
Buckingham—Dolch Combined Word List, and words 
above the seventh grade level are defined or ex- 
plained in content. Chapters on government, where 
the use of certain technical words is unavoidable, 
are equipped with special exercises that provide vo- 
cabulary drill. Emphasis throughout the book is 
placed upon the growing interdependence of citizens 
and upon the fact that the student is now a citizen 
and should therefore not only understand the struc- 
ture and operation of our federal system but should 
also, so far as is possible, participate in the govern- 
ment as a citizen. Opportunities for such participa- 
tion are suggested in the activities. 


Adventures in Science, by Powers, Neuner, Bruner, 
and Bradley. Ginn & Co., Chicago. 1946. 
Exploring our World, Our World Changes, and 

Using Our World have been ideal books for teach- 
ing the elements of science to 7th, 8th, and 9th 
grade pupils. Ginn & Co. has just published a new 
edition of this series which brings the books up to 
date and discusses all the latest developments of sci- 
ence that pupils should know about. ‘How Does 
Man Fit into the Web of Life?” is the title of the 
new chapter appearing in Exploring Our World. It 
treats man and his environment, man as a creature 
of communities, and man as a creature of respon- 
sibilities. In Our World Changes the new chapter is 
entitled “How Can We Save by Increasing Produc- 
tion?” The two new chapters in “Using Our World” 
treat the latest developments of science. 


The Building of Our Nation, by Barker, Com- 
mager, and Webb. Row, Peterson & Co., Evans- 
ton, Ill. 1946. Grades 7th and 8th. List $1.92. 


The guiding principle of the authors of The Build- 
ing of Our Nation has been not merely to record the 
facts of history but also to interpret them so that 
the student understands the significance of historical 
events and their implications _ present-day living. 
Cause and effect are always clearly explained in or- 
der to develop the concept of interrelationship of 
the events of history. The vocabulary of the book 
has been checked with the Thorndike list which as- 
sures a language simple enough to be understood. 
The new words that are introduced are listed in 
the exercises. Study questions are excellent to di- 


.tect the pupil in the mastery and understanding of 


social, economic, political, and cultural phases of our 
life. 
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World History, by Smith, Muzzey, and Lloyd. Ginn 
& Co., Chicago. 1946. 820 pages. List $2.80. 
This book unfolds the panorama of civilization 

from prehistoric man to the signing of the United 
Nations Charter. Since in a sense we have become 
one world we realize more than ever the influence 
of other civilizations on the western world—the one 
history courses have emphasized in the past. It treats 
the development of civilization in Asia, Africa, and 
the Western Hemisphere as well as in Europe. Be- 
cause greater emphasis is being placed on more recent 
history about 25 per cent of the text deals with the 
era from 1914 to 1946. This all inclusive history 
treats social, economic, and religious life as well as 
the commerce and the arts. It is well-illustrated and 
contains study aids and tests at the end of each 
chapter. 


Our World of Science, by Craig and others, Ginn 

& Co. Eight books, grades 1-8. 

This series of science books has been prepared 
by Gerald S. Craig, professor of natural sciences, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, and eight 
teachers of science who have daily experience un- 
folding the mysteries of the universe to the chil- 
dren. These easy to read and well-illustrated texts 
should create in children scientific attitudes so 
necessary in the modern age. 





Best Handy-Sized Dictionary 











WEBSTER’S 
COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY 


The best because it includes all the words 
most commonly used in speaking, reading, 
and writing. 

The best because it is based on and abridged 
from Webster’s New International 
Dictionary, Second Edition— 
“The Supreme Au- 
thority” for the 
courts, the press, 
the schools and 
colleges of the 
country. 






















Compiled by the fa- 
mous Merriam-Web- 
ster editorial staff 
which combines the 
skills of over a century of dictionary-making 
experience. Write for Booklet C. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield 2, Mass. 

















New! 
World History 


SMITH-MUZZEY-LLOYD 


An up-to-date world history with 
major stress on period since 1914. 
Illustrations, maps, teaching aids. 


One World 
in the Making 


CARR 


Authoritative discussion of the 
United Nations. Basic information, 
the Charter with explanations, ques- 
tions, and reference material. 


GINN and Company 
2301-2311 Prairie Ave. Chicago 16 











Learning to Read 


The truly basic reading program 
(for grades 1-3) 
By NILA BANTON SMITH 


TRULY BASIC because 


it considers the job as a whole 
and does the whole job 


LEARNING TO READ: 


© develops the power to recognize 
words (pronunciation and 
meaning ) 


@ establishes the ability to com- 
prehend what is read, and to 
interpret meaning 

@ teaches children the basic stud 
skills used and needed in all 
other subjects, and how to 
apply these skills 


® initiates appreciation for and 
desire to read good literature 


Representative in Wisconsin: 
Ronald J. Layde 
Shawano, Wisconsin 


Silver Burdett Company 


221 East 20th Street, Chicago 16, III. 














Audio-Visual Notes 





In this column we are not attempting to list 
all the audio-visual aids available, or notes about 
companies producing materials, but we will pub. 
lish some of the information which reaches the 
Journal office which we think will be of use to teach. 
ers who are adopting the new methods of education, 


Teach-O-Filmstrips designed for use in primary 
classes in reading, story telling, social studies, and 
nature study, have been produced by the Popular 
Science Publishing Co., of New York, and are dis. 
tributed by The Photoart House, 844 N. Planking. 
ton Ave., Milwaukee. These Teach-O-Filmstrips con- 
tain original drawings in vivid colors. Each is ac 
companied by a teacher's guide that contains specific 
suggestions for the use of the strip as an integrated 
classroom aid. A new series in preparation is en 
titled Living Together in the United States. These 
will serve a threefold purpose in the classroom, (a) 
a general overview of life in the United States, (b) 
a detailed study of individual aspects of life in the 
United States, and (c) a general review of the 
subject. 


Teach-O-Discs are an important development in 
the field of audio-visual education. You may hear 
in the classroom many of the stirring events and 
episodes in our country’s history dramatically nar- 
rated. Professionally re-enacted scenes from the im- 
mortal works of the masters of literature stimulate 
interest in English literature, United States history, 
and Social Studies. They offer vivid dramatization 
of many classics in your school curriculum. Teach- 
ers and administrators have helped to choose the 
scenes and passages that will be dramatized by pro- 
fessional actors. Teach-O-Discs complement the text- 
books and courses of study; they are not a substi- 
tute. A complete list of recordings available may be 
secured from the Popular Science Publishing Co., of 
New York, or The Photoart House of Milwaukee. 


An American made DeVry 35 mm. motion pic 
ture camera was used in the fuselage of the German 
V-2 rocket which was fired to the altitude of 65 
miles at White Sands, New Mexico, on October 24. 
The camera made a 414 minute, 50 foot motion pic- 
ture of the earth’s surface at altitudes varying from 
100 feet to 65 miles. Stills from the film were re- 
produced in newspapers and magazines. 


Priceless Cargo is the title of a new, all-sound 
traffic safety film presented by the Superior Coach 
Corporation, Lima, Ohio. It dramatizes an 18-minute 
story of the past perils and present progress asso- 
ciated with the problem of providing safe transport 
daily for more than 4,500,000 school children. 


Although centering attention on safe pupil trans- 
portation, the story of the film shows that this task, 
like other traffic safety objectives, requires action on 
many fronts—educators, manufacturers, safety offi- 
cials, motorists, and the pupils themselves. 


The public service nature of Priceless Cargo makes 
it suitable for showing to school board officials, safety 
associations, civic groups, youth groups, parent- 
teacher associations, and allied interests. It is avail- 
able free for showing in either 16 mm or 35 mm 
size on request to the Department of Safety Research. 
Superior Coach Corporation Lima, Ohio. 
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